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ANNUM  REPORT 

DIVISION  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


July  I,  1957 


Miss  Harriet  Miller 
State  Superintendent 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
State  of  Montana 

My  dear  Miss  Millers 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall 
All  the  King*s  horses 
And  all  the  King*s  men 

Could  not  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

The  above  nursery  rhyme  expresses  a  philosophy  which  is  quite  appropriate  in 
dealing  with  problems  confronting  people  with  Indian  blood.  Hundreds  are  offering 
solutions  and  an  equal  number  are  tearing  the  well  wishers  from  the  wall  on  which 
they  are  perched,  breaking  down  their  programs  in  a  manner  which  prevents  them 
from  being  revitalized.  The  programs  which  survive  these  attacks  are  the  programs 
which  seem  to  be  most  effective. 

Education  is  one  of  the  programs  which  is  making  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  all  people  including 
the  people  of  Indian  blood  that  education  is  fundamental  for  the  improvement  of 
living  among  the  Indian  people  themselves.  Health  workers,  social  workers  and  the 
Indians  who  have  succeeded  in  non-Indian  communities  all  put  emphasis  on  education. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  types  of  education. 
Segregated  education  does  not  seem  to  be  as  effective  as  non- segregated  education. 
Health  workers  say  that  the  solution  of  their  problems  depend  largely  upon  edu¬ 
cation  and  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

The  task  confronting  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  children  of  Indian  blood  is  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

Children  of  Indian  blood  should  be  equipped  with  the  tools  of 
learning,  experience  and  training  to  have  those  skills  which 
will  fit  them  into  the  American  Way  of  Life  so  that  they  will 
live  on  a  comparable  level  with  the  non-Indian' in  economic 
living,  health  standards,  social  and  moral  living. 

This  means  that  these  young  people  must  be  equipped  with  skills  and  with 
personalities  so  that  they  will  integrate  into  the  society  where  they  may  live. 

This  is  a  tremendous  task  because  the  people  of  Indian  blood  have  been  segregated 
and  isolated  on  reservations  for  so  many  decades  that  they  have  not  absorbed  the 
attitudes,  confidence  and  initiative  of  their  non-Indian  neighbors.  In  its  place 
we  quite  often  find  an  inferiority  complex  attitude  as  a  result  of  this  isolation 
and  segregation.  In  this  report  instances  will  arise  which  will  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  point  of  view. 

Problems  similar  to  that  expressed  in  the  opening  paragraph  are  not  solved 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  by  fiat,  by  an  order  from  a  superior  or  a  statement  of 
policy.  Progress  in  these  areas  is  not  measured  by  days,  weeks  or  years,  but  by 
generations.  The  foundation  for  progress  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  is 
laid  in  the  attitude  of  the  first  grade  room  of  the  public  school.  The  philosophy 
of  the  teacher,  the  attitude  of  the  non-Indian  pupil,  the  goals  of  the  admini¬ 
stration  build  the  personalities,  the  skills  and  the  desires  to  improve  integration 
into  the  American  Way  of  Life  with  acceptable  standards  of  living. 


The  philosophy  of  the  Montana  approach  to  the  Indian  problems  have  been  quite 
aptly  summed  up  as  follows  by  Rev.  Rolf  Norman,  an  interested  student  of  problems 
confronting  our  Indian  Reservations  and  a  leader  in  Social  Welfare  work  in  the 
United  States s 

"We  cannot  help  other  people.  All  we  can  do  is  help  people  to  help  themselves." 


APPROACH  TO  INDIAN  PROBLEMS 

This  approach  places  a  tremendous  responsibility  upon  the  State  of  Montana  and 
local  community  to  provide  the  necessary  skills,  attitudes  and  personalities  through 
education.  These  are  responsibilities  of  the  State  and  local  communities  and  can  be 
carried  out  most  effectively  in  non-segregated  schools. 

Montana  has  accepted  its  responsibility  for  a  share  in  the  solution  of  this  pro¬ 
blem.  The  most  important  and  vital  effort  in  the  solution  of  problems  confronting 
people  of  Indian,  blood  is  an  educational  background  so  broad  and  so  efficient  that 
these  people  may  compete  with  non-Indian  people  in  non-segregated  communities.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  eligible  children  of  Indian  blood  on  reservations  are  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  Montana.  The  local  communities  in  most  cases  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  good  school  attendance  and  a  high  standard  of  education  for  these 
children.  The  local  communities  can  be  proud  of  their  achievement  and  cooperation  in 
the  solution  of  education  problems.  The  results  of  strong  educational  programs.,  are 
very  evident  on  those  reservations  where  they  have  been  in  operation  for  twenty  and 
thirty  years.  Good  Home  Economics  education  on  the  secondary  school  level  is  equally 
noticeable  in  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  on  reservations.  In  communities 
like  Hill  57  in.  Great  Falls  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  largely  local  and  a  good 
education  program  is  basic  to  all  improvement. 

The  same  philosophy  applies  to  improvement  of  health.  Those  groups  with  a  strong 
educational  foundation  respond  most  readily  to  the  efforts  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  health  improvement.  When  families  leave  a  colony  like  Hill  57  and  integrate  with 
the  rest  of  the  community,  obtain  a  steady  job  and  hold  onto  the  job,  the  change  can 
usually  be  traced  to  a  strong  foundation  in  education.  Families  with  an  Indian  blood 
background  can  be  found  in  the  employment  of  the  smelter,  the  meat  packing  industry, 
the  iron  works,  the  railroad  and  other  industries  in  Great  Falls.  The  homes  of  these 
people  will  be  found  scattered  all  over  town  like  non-Indian  people.  Education  is 
basic  for  improvement  in  health,  living  standards  and  economic  problems.  Communities 
are  urged  to  use  their  utmost  effort  to  educate  children  of  Indian  blood  so  that  the 
problems  of  low  living  standards  and  health  will  eventually  be  solved.  It  was  very 
interesting  during  the  investigation  by  the  Congressional  Committee  of  conditions  on 
Hill  57  several  years  ago  when  a  30  year  old  father  could  not  testify  without  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter.  It  was  also  learned  at  this  hearing  that  this  father  was  not  send¬ 
ing  his  three  young  children  to  school.  It  was  also  testified  at  this  hearing  that 
this  father  could  not  be  employed  except  when  the  boss  was  a  person  who  could  speak 
the  Indian  language.  This  is  an  illustration  of  basic  need  of  education  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  Indian  problems. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  solution  of  problems  confronting  people  of  Indian 
blood.  It  is  probably  slower  then  most  people  desire  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
social  changes  come  slowly.  Changes  in  patterns  of  living  do  not  occur  overnight. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  change  occurs  most  quickly  when  education  plays  an 
important  role.  We  should  not  accept  the  pessimistic  point  of  view  indicated  by  the 
following  experience; 

The  following  news  article  which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  describes 
an  Indian  conference  held  by  Minnesota  State  Officials  in  the  Chippewa  country  of 
that  state.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  conference  is  the  pessimistic 
philosophy  which  concluded  the  deliberations  of  a  splendid  group  of  thinking  people. 

We  hope  this  attitude  of  frustration  never  reaches  the  State  of  Montana.  We  must 
learn  to  recognize  the  problems  and  then  lend  every  effort  towards  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 
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PESSIMISM  MARKS  PARLEY  ON  INDIANS 


By  Carl  T.  Rowan 

Minneapolis  Tribune  Staff  Writer 


Bemidji,  Minn.  —  What  hope  is  there  for  improvement  in  the  status  of  the 
Minnesota  Indian  within  the  next  few  years? 

Very  little,  judging  from  the  over- all  tone  of  the  second  annual  statewide  con¬ 
ference  on  Indian  Affairs  which  ended  here  Saturday. 

Even  though  a  host  of  top  state  officials,  including  Gov.  Orville  Freeman, 
joined  with  federal,  church,  labor  and  other  leaders  and  sat  through  a  welter  of 
speeches  deploring  the  plight  of  the  Indian,  the  underlying  feeling  was  one  of 
pessimism. 

No  one  expressed  any  real  hope  that  a  plan  will  be  found  in  the  near  future  to 
break  through  the  complex  maze  of  problems  that  are  protected  by  federal  -  state 
conflict,  indecision  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  and  a  reluctance  at  every 
level  of  government  to  spend  any  money  on  what  everyone  here  admitted  is  a  grievous 
problem. 

This  conference,  sponsored  by  the  governor* s  human  rights  commission,  was  devoted 
to  exploring  "what's  ahead  for  Indians  in  various  areas  of  life.  Briefly,  this  is  how 
the  experts  sized  things  up: 

EMPLOYMENT  —  with  the  growing  demand  for  skills,  the  Indian's  future  is  dark 
unless  he  gets  more  training  than  is  now  the  case.  In  addition,  both  society  and  the 
Indian  must  be  worked  on  to  erase  charges  of  "irresponsibility"  that  plague  the  Indian. 

WELFARE  —  There  will  be  little  change  until  congress  decides  whether  to  grant 
a  request  that  all  Upper  Midwest  Indians,  on  or  off  the  reservation,  be  considered 
financial  responsibilities  of  the  federal  government. 

The  critical  question  of  whether  this  would  be  a  step  backward  and  delay  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  in  the  regular  community  was  raised. 

Thomas  M.  Reid,  United  States  assistant  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  said  it 
was  his  personal  opinion  that  such  a  declaration  would  set  back  efforts  to  make 
Indians  ordinary  citizens. 

Ray  Lappegaard,  Minnesota  deputy  commissioner  of  welfare,  took  the  opposite 
viewpoint,  saying  he  would  not  support  the  proposal  if  he  believed  it  would  tend  to 
keep  Indians  segregated. 

EDUCATION  --  This  is  perhaps  the  brightest  aspect  of  Indian  life  in  the  state, 
with  the  program  of  integration  in  public  schools  moving  ahead.  However,  a  serious 
and  difficult  problem  of  keeping  Indian  teen-agers  in  high  school  and  of  getting 
them  to  attend  college  must  be  met. 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING  —  Clergymen,  teachers  and  others  reported  that  one  of  the 
most  distressing  aspects  of  this  problem  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  Indian  people 
to  organize  and  work  toward  a  common  goal  for  their  communities.  Reports  were  made 
of  meager  efforts  to  combat  delinquency. 

LEGISLATION  —  Several  speakers  expressed  the  need  for  clearing  up  the  tangled 
legal  status  of  Minnesota  Indians,  particularly  for  some  standard  definition  of  who 
is  an  Indian.  The  recent  session  of  the  legislature  was  cited  as  evidence  that  it 
will  be  most  difficult  to  get  any  legislation  to  help  Indians  if  it  involves  spending 
money. 

Perhaps  the  brightest  aspect  of  the  conference  was  the  evidence  of  increased 
public  and  official  interest  in  solving  some  of  the  Indian's  problems. 

Yet,  it  is  significant  that,  of  the  dozens  of  speeches,  the  conference  managed 
to  skirt,  or  avoid  entirely,  these  questions  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  problem: 
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CAN  THE  PROBLEM  ever  be  solved  as  long  as  the  reservations  are  inhabited  by 
more  Indians  than  the  land  will  support? 

IS  THERE  REALLY  any  indication  that  the  federal  bureau  of  Indian  affairs  will 
bring  enough  industry  to  reservation  areas  to  change  substantially  the  Indian5  s 
economic  status? 

ARE  SUCH  CONFERENCES  near-futile  until  such  time  as  Indians  achieve  some 
measure  of  agreement  as  to  which  direction  they  wish  to  take— isolation  as  Indians 
or  integration  as  Americans? 

One  conference  planner  confided  that  many  people  were  happy  to  avoid  these 
questions  because  "they  provide  so  much  heat  and  so  little  light." 

Even  as  they  dodged  the  passins  surrounding  these  questions*  many  participants 
conceded  that,  until  they  are  faced,  the  state  and  its  Indians  may  be  boxing  some 
old,  old  shadows o 

CHAPTER  I  -  GENERAL  INFORMATION 
PROBLEMS  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

What  are  the  problems  confronting  our  Indian  Reservations?  They  were  very 
aptly  summed  up  in  the  Merriam  report  ,on  a  survey  made  in  1928  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Brookings  Foundation  and  the  Institute  for  Government  Research.,  The  Merriam 
report  and  study  made  the  following  conclusions? 

(1)  An  overwhelming  majority  of  Indians  are  poor,  even  extremely  poor. 

(2)  Indians  are  not  adjusted  to  the  economic  and  social  system  of  the 
dominant  white  civilization. 

(3)  The  general  health  is  bad. 

(U)  Housing  is  deplorable. 

(5)  Tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  very  serious. 

Trachoma  is  the  only  problem  listed  in  the  Merriam  Report  which  has  been 
conquered  and  wiped  out.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 
Improvements  in  other  areas  where  problems  exist  is  yet  to  come. 

Problems  confronting  our  Indian  people  vary  according  to  the  level  where  the 
problem  is  under  consideration.  On  the  National  level,  the  problems  stem  from  the 
out-growth  of  Indian  treaties  and  federal  legislation.  On  the  state  level  the 
problems  come  mostly  from  the  desire  of  people  of  Indian  blood  to  come  under  state 
jurisdiction  and  obtain  the  benefits  of  state  agencies  the  same  as  their  neighbors. 

On  the  local  level,  the  major  problems  are  in  the  areas  of  education,  health,  and 
economic  improvement. 

Outside  of  the  communities  where  the  people  of  Indian  blood  live  in  large 
numbers,  there  is  very  little  understanding  and  knowledge  in  regard  to  this 
minority  group.  Very  few  people  realize  that  there  are  approximately  a  half  million 
American  Indians  in  the  United  States.  Very  few  people  realize  that  the  legal 
status  of  many  Indians  is  controlled  by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Indian  tribe.  These  Indian  treaties  have  been  declared  by  our  highest  courts 
to  rank  with  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land.  Too  many  people  have  the  erroneous  idea 
that  people  of  Indian  blood  get  regular  subsistence  checks  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  living  and  sustenance.  There  are  dozens  of  organizations  and  hundreds 
of  private  individuals  trying  to  help  the  Indians— most  of  these  have  different 
philosophies  and  solutions  for  the  problem  which  result  in  misunderstanding,  conflict, 
and  confusion.  For  these  reasons  much  of  the  Indian  problem  is  in  a  state  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  confusion. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  solve  all  the  above  problems  on  the  reservation 
level.  Experience  indicates  that  the  problems  of  over-population  on  the  reservation, 
of  segregation,  the  lack  of  initiative  in  the  local  community  make  progress  slowly. 

Two  programs  have  been  under  way  for  the  past  two  years  which  challenge  the  interest 
of  students  of  these  problems.  These  programs,  initiated  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  take  the  positive  approach  in  attacking  these  problems  instead  of 
the  negative  approach  as  found  in  "Termination  of  Federal  Superyision".  These  programs 
have  been  called  "Relocation"  and  "Industrialization". 
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The  program  of  Relocation  establishes  families  of  Indian  blood  in  non-Indian 
communities.  This  program  includes  the  transportation  of  the  family,  finding  the 
employment,  assisting  in  welfare  problems,  orientation  in  the  new  community  and 
indoctrination  in  the  local  way  of  life.  Such  a  program  is  going  on  effectively 
at  the  present  time  when  the  applicants  are  well  screened.  The  success  of  such  a 
program  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  educational  background  of  the  family.  A 
good  broad  educational  experience  lends  stability  to  the  relocatee. 

The  Industrialization  program  includes  bringing  industry  and  employment  to 
areas  near  Indian  reservations  and  providing  employment  to  people  of  Indian  blood 
on  reservations.  The  following  projects  of  this  kind  are  in  operation  at  the 
present  time  in  the  United  States: 

GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  operated  by  the  Bulova  Watch  Company 
at  Rolla,  North  Dakota  points  the  way  towards  one  of  the  solutions  to  problems  con¬ 
fronting  Indian  reservations.  Over  100  Indian  employees  at  this  plant  are  producing 
jewel  bearings  for  precision  instruments.  The  work  is  intricate  and  delicate.  The 
operation  of  precision  machinery  requires  dexterity  and  skill.  This  plant  made  the 
jewels  for  the  experimental  guided  missies  in  the  army.  The  plant  has  produced 
60,000  jewels  within  one  week. 

The  influence  of  this  project  upon  the  lives  of  the  employees  is  remarkable. 
Houses  have  been  improved,  homes  better  equipped,  and  children  better  dressed.  The 
labor  turnover  averages  about  3  %  per  year.  The  effect  of  the  industry  upon  the 
morale  of  the  people  is  very  noticeable.  This  is  one  direction  in  which  a  partial 
solution  of  Indian  reservation  problems  can  be  found. 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  gives  the  following  as  a  tabulation  of  the  plants  which 
either  have  been  established  or  definitely  planned  to  date  on  Indian  Reservations. 


Name  and  Home 

Base  of1  Co. 

Name  and 

Location  of 

Type  of 

Plant 

Approximate 
Opening  Date 

Tribes 

Involved 

Anticipated 

Employment 

New  Plant' 

(actual  or 

anticipated) 

of  Indians 

Saddlecraft,  Inc. 
Knoxville ,  Te nn . 

Cherokee 

Leathercraft 

Co.,  Cherokee, 

N.  C. 

Leather 

goods 

May  1956 

Eastern 

Cherokee 

Uo 

Baby  Line  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Navajo  Furni¬ 
ture,  Inc., 
Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Juvenile 
furn.,  shut¬ 
ters,  etc. 

Nov.  10,  1956 

Navajo 

100 

Lear,  Inc.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

Lear  Navajo 

Flagstaff, 

Arizona 

Electronics 

Nov.  15,  1956 

Navajo 

100 

Parsons'  &  Baker 
Phoenixville ,  Pa. 

Casa  Grande 
Mills,  Inc. 

Casa  Grande, 
Arizona 

Garments 

March  1957 

Pima 

Pap  ago 

125  (immedi¬ 
ately)  ;  700 
(ultimately) 

The  First 

The  First 

Fishing 

In  Operation 

Northern 

75-100 

American,  Inc. 

Americans, 

Inc.,  Lame 

Deer,  Mont. 

tackle,  plas¬ 
tics  and  wood 
products 

(Jan.  1957) 

Cheyenne 

75-100 

New  Moon  Mobile 
Homes  Company 

New  Moon 

Mobile  Homes 

Co.,  Rapid 

City,  S.  Dak. 

Mfg.  of  house  March  1957 
trailers 

S.  Dakota 

Sioux 

Groups 

Bulova  Watch  Co. 

Rolla,  N.  Dak. 

Jewel  Bearings  195U 

Chippewa 

100 
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The  industrialization  of  areas  adjacent  to  Indian  reservations  is  gaining  nation 
wide  support  as  a  strong  aid  towards  the  solution  of  problems  confronting  Indian 
communities.  The  program  is  being  sponsored  by  many  speakers,  many  writers,  many 
magazines  and  many  Congressional  leaders.  Several  communities.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
service  clubs,  business  groups  and  churches  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  this 
program.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  improving  economic  status  and  increasing 
educational  opportunity  will  do  more  than  any  other  effort  towards  the  solution 
of  problems  confronting  Indian  people.  Many  of  the  Tribal  Councils  are  making  strong 
bids  for  industry  to  locate  on  reservations.  The  Blackfeet  have  inserted  ads  in  a 
trade  magazine.  The  Navajo  has  used  considerable  Tribal  money  to  locate  three 
industries  on  their  reservation.  This  is  merely  a  beginning.  There  must  be  more 
advertising  in  Eastern  and  Western  magazines.  The  Department  of  Commerce  must  be 
alerted  to  opportunities  for  industry  on  our  reservations  in  Montana  where  we  have 
ample  electrical  power,  ample  water  and  a  surplus  of  man  power. 

There  has  been  very  little  publicity  to  a  very  successful  industrial  project 
carried  on  by  the  Simpson  Electric  Company  at  Lac  Du  Flambeau,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Simpson 
has  a  summer  home  in  this  area  and  decided  to  locate  a  portion  of  his  electric  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  area.  His  big  plant  is  in  Chicago.  He  was  prompted  to  do  this 
because  he  noted  the  dexterity  of  Indian  people  in  working  with  their  fingers.  His 
first  project  involved  assembling  electric  motors.  He  employed  20  people  at  first 
and  the  plant  was  located  in  an  abandoned  school  house.  Three  buildings  are  now 
used  and  the  plants  employ  llj.0  people.  Approximately  75$  of  the  employed  are  Indian 
people.  All  live  in  the  community  where  the  plants  are  located. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION  ON  THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION 

Nestling  in  a  valley  along  Lame  Deer  Creek  lies  the  community  of  Lame  Deer, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  in  Rosebud  County.  This 
community  of  500  people  has  no  railroad  and  in  recent  years  only,  has  it  had  elect¬ 
ricity  and  telephone  service.  It  was  a  quiet  peaceful  community  until  about  a  year 
ago  when  a  sudden  awakening  caused  tremendous  stir  and  excitement.  Until  a  year  ago 
the  economic  status  of  the  community  was  dormant  and  the  industrial  activity  was  as 
near  the  zero  point  as  a  community  can  get.  There  was  no  employment  for  anyone  in 
the  community  except  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Agency.  A  small 
number  of  people  were  employed  at  the  agency  to  keep  the  records  and  maintain  the 
few  services  that  were  government  sponsored,  such  as  roads  and  land  leasing. 

A  year  ago,  the  newspaper  readers  in  the  State  of  Montana  were  startled  to 
read  of  the  incorporation  of  a  non-profit  group  under  the  title  of  "The  First 
Americans"  with  the  following  officers; 

Dr.  William  P.  Chester,  M.  D.  -  President 

Attorney  Bert  W.  Kronmiller  LLD  -  Vice-President 

Henry  M.  Burgoyne  -  Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

The  purpose  of  the  "The  First  Americans  Corporation"  is  to  provide  labor  for 
the  Indian  people  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  The  economic  status  of 
the  people  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  extremely  poor  because  the  only 
income  available  to  these  people  comes  from  leasing  of  their  lands  to  neighboring 
stock  ranchers  and  agricultural  labor  in  the  beet  fields  along  the  Yellowstone 
River.  The  only  other  source  of  sustenance  is  welfare  funds  or  relief  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Welfare  Department.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
last  published  survey  of  this  reservation  indicated  that  the  average  family  income 
on  this  reservation  amounted  to  $U50.00  per  year  and  the  average  family  included 
five  persons.  The  report  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated  December  15, 

1952,  House  Report  No.  2503,  page  112,  states  the  number  of  self  supporting  families 
on  this  reservation  at  this  time  was  llj.1,  living  both  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

The  report  also  states  that  191  families  living  on  the  reservation  had  their  sole 
support  from  welfare  funds  and  159  reservation  families  obtained  partial  support 
from  welfare  funds.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living 
on  this  size  of  income.  It  is  little  wonder  that  there  are  poorly  equipped  homes, 
very  poor  clothing  and  little  food. 
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Mr.  Henry  Burgoyne  had  come  from  Detroit  to  St.  Labre  Mission  at  Ashland  on 
the  Eastern  edge  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  to  assist  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  electrical  services  at  Mission  after  a  disastrous  fire.  While  working 
at  the  Mission  he  became  interested  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  children  attending 
school  at  the  Mission.  His  first  efforts  included  attempts  to  give  vocational 
training  to  the  high  school  pupils  in  the  hope  that  he  could  induce  them  to  come 
to  Detroit  and  find  employment  in  the  automobile  factories.  Mr.  Burgoyne  is  one  of 
the  executives  in  the  construction  department  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 

After  a  year  of  teaching  he  found  that  the  young  people  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  were  loathe  to  leave  their  home  land  and  venture  into  strange  and  new 
communities  with  a  new  social  structure  and  a  very  intricate  economic  life  which 
was  extremely  foreign  to  them.  Mr.  Burgoyne  concluded  that  it  would  be  a  long  and 
tedious  process  to  educate  and  bring  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to  industrial  employ¬ 
ment.  "He  studied  the  problem  and  decided  that  it  would  be  more  feasible  to  bring 
industry  to  the  Indian  people. 

The  task  of  creating  and  starting  a  new  industry  in  an  area  with  no  industry 
and  giving  industrial  employment  to  a  people  with  no  experience  and  background  in 
manufacturing  would  frighten  most  people.  Mr.  Burgoyne  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  his  project.  He  set  out  to  put  such  a  program  into  practice. 

He  interviewed  many  manufacturers  and  studied  equipment  needs,  housing  and  other 
problems  in  connection  with  the  project.  He  needed  finances  to  operate  the  program. 

He  finally  found  an  ideal  production  job  that  seemed  quite  feasible.  A  manufacturer 
was  found  who  agreed  to  loan  the  necessary  machinery  to  produce  wood  products  for 
the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  old  abandoned  school  building  in  the 
community  of  Lame  Deer  was  borrowed  for  housing  the  factory  production.  Enough 
money  was  obtained  to  start  production  with  the  employment  of  20  people,  all  fathers, 
except  one  woman.  Everyone  of  these  employees  is  a  member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe,  most  are  graduates  of  the  Lame  Deer  School,  and  lU  are  war  veterans.  The 
machinery  is  all  powered  by  electricity.  The  equipment  includes  band  saws,  shapers, 
sanders,  drill  presses,  nailers  and  power  spray  painters.  One  room  is  used  for 
sawing  shaping  and  sanding.  Another  room  is  used  for  assembling  and  a  third  room  is 
used  for  painting.  The  first  order  includes  fifty  thousand  units  of  production. 

The  finished  products  are  very  attractive  with  splendid  color  harmony,  colored  plastic 
washers  and  screen  painted  designs.  They  are  packaged  in  neat,  attractive  boxes  for 
the  market. 

The  first  list  of  employees  included;  Otto  Brady,  Foremen;  David  Yellow  Eyes, 
Assistant  foremen;  Edward  Medicine  Top,  group  leader;  Oscar  Kinzel,  assembly; 

Daniel  Pine,  truck  driver;  Ward  American  Horse,  drill  press;  Jacob  Tallbull,  fishing 
tackle;  Russell  Tallwhiteman,  saw;  Melvin  Wounded  Eye,  yard  man;  Patrick  White  Dirt, 
sander;  Irving  Rising  Sun,  saw;  Clarence  Rogers,  shaper;  Robert  Weisel  Bear,  band 
saw;  Richard  P.  Walknice,  yard  man;  Hubert  Seminole,  sander;  Martin  Killsnights, 
sander;  Clifford  Russell,  yard  man;  Beatrice  Rowland,  plastic. 

The  workers  have  gone  through  a  period  of  training  and  production  is  picking 
up  quite  rapidly  and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  improving. 

Mr.  Burgoyne  has  plans  for  increasing  the  production  to  employ  30  people  in  the 
production  schedule  as  soon  as  the  room  is  available.  He  also  has  made  arrangements 
to  produce  fish  lures  for  a  sporting  goods  distributor  in  the  Detroit  area.  He  can 
find  plenty  of  production  jobs  if  he  can  obtain  the  facilities  and  time  to  start  the 
production.  He  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  General  Motors  Corporation  and  his 
allowable  absence  has  a  definite  time  limit.  He  needs  financial  help,  housing  help 
for  his  factories,  and  financial  help  to  get  the  other  projects  into  production. 

The  lumber  used  for  this  first  project  was  donated  by  the  Ashland  Lumber  Company 
which  has  recently  started  a  sawmill  on  this  reservation.  Mr.  Burgoyne  has  obtained 
help  through  cooperation  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  program  of  Relocation  will  provide  for  only  a  small  fraotion  of 
these  people  and  local  industry  must  be  used  to  provide  a  standard  of  living  which 
is  acceptable. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  have  a  philosophy  which  is  peculiar  to  this  group 
of  people.  Their  philosophy  springs  from  experiences  in  the  past.  Three  times  the 
army  tried  to  locate  them  on  other  reservations.  They  were  located  at  one  time  on 
the  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  Oklahoma,  but  the  people  were  not  satisfied  and  left  to 
come  back  to  the  hills  of  Eastern  Montana.  Twice  the  army  located  them  on  reser- 
ations  in  South  Dakota,  but  twice  they  left  during  the  night  and  winter  season  to 
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return  to  the  country  they  loved  the  most  in  eastern  Montana*  Finally  in  I88I4. 
Congress,  by  legislative  enactment,  created  the  Tongue  River  Reservation  for  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indians*  This  reservation  contains  U+2,960  acres  of  land.  The 
country  is  very  hilly  and  contains  very  little  tillable  land.  There  is  some  timber 
and  there  are  quite  a  few  coal  deposits  on  the  reservation.  The  land  is  suitable 
for  grazing  and  most  of  the  reservation  is  leased  to  non-Indian  stockmen.  During 
the  past  few  months  a  sawmill  has  begun  operation  on  the  reservation  using  reser¬ 
vation  timber  for  sawing.  The  tribal  rolls  included  1,928  names  in  1951.  The 
number  of  full  bloods  was  l,12l|.  The  average  per  capita  income  was  $i;50.00,  which 
explains  the  low  standard  of  living. 

The  Northern  Cheyennes  have  the  Crow  Public  Health  Service  hospital  available 
for  their  use,  which  is  50  miles  away  over  a  good  oiled  highway.  Lame  Deer  has  a 
ten  room  modern  elementary  school  for  grades  1  through  8.  High  school  facilities 
are  available  at  Colstrip,  which  io  20  miles  to  the  North  of  Lame  Deer.  The 
Northern  Cheyennes  are  requesting  their  own  high  school  because  they  desire 
vocational  training  for  the  boys  and  home  making  training  for  the  girls.  The 
Colstrip  curriculum  does  not  include  training  in  these  areas. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  not  a  Treaty  Reservation.  It  was  created 
by  legislative  enactment.  The  rights  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  not  as 
broad  as  among  treaty  reservations.  A  Treaty  is  an  agreement  similar  to  a  contract 
between  two  parties  and  is  considered  a  bilateral  agreement  in  our  courts.  Treaty 
rights  are  binding  upon  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the  Indian  people. 
Congress  can  change  the  status  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  any  time  it  so 
desires.  This  explains  why  the  Northern  Cheyennes  are  jealous  for  their  reser¬ 
vation  and  hesitate  to  leave  it. 

A  new  hope  has  come  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes.  They  are  dreaming  of  better 
homes,  a  better  standard  of  living  and  a  few  of  the  finer  things  of  life  for  their 
children.  When  talking  with  the  employees  of  "The  First  Americans*'  project  a 
person  cannot  help  -but  feel  the  new  enthusiasm  among  these  people  and  a  new  zest 
for  better  living.  Everyone  wishes  them  success  in  their  new  adventure. 


INDIAN  TREATIES 

The  Crow  Reservation,  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation, 
the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  the  Flathead  Reservation  are  governed  largely  by  treaties 
between  the  various  tribes  and  the  federal  government.  The  Tongue  River  Reservation 
and  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  are  not  created  by  a  treaty  but  through  an  act  of 
Congress.  Naturally  the  question  arivses  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Indian 
treaty.  The  federal  courts  have  held  that  an  Indian  treaty  ranks  with  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  the  federal  constitution  in  matters  of  law.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  on  Indian  Reservations  is  limited  by  the  treaty  and  federal  interpretation  of 
the  treaty.  Many  conflicts  arise  due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  legal  standing  of 
Indian  treaties. 

Some  of  the  common  features  of  most  of  our  Indian  treaties  are  the  following: 

(1)  Reservation  lands  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

(2)  Indian  lands  are  held  in  trust  for  the  Indian  people  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

(3)  The  United  States  Government  promises  to  provide  an  education 
for  children  of  Indian  blood. 

( k )  Indian  reservations  come  under  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government  for  law  and  order. 

1 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  local  communities 
and  some  Legislatures  to  abrogate  Indian  treaties  without  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
people.  Movements  in  this  direction  have  drawn  tremendous  objection  from  people  of 
Indian  blood  and  their  non-Indian  friends  throughout  the  United  States.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  given  the  name  of  "termination  of  Federal  Supervision"  by  some  writers. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  public  objection  from  both  Indians  and  non-Indians,  this 
approach  to  wiping  out  Indian  treaties  has  been  forgotten. 
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Reservations  created  through  an  act  of  Congress  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Congress  and  much  of  the  conflict  over  jurisdiction  does  not  arise.  A  treaty  in 
court  is  considered  a  bilateral  agreement  and  changes  in  the  treaty  come  through 
bilateral  agreement. 

The  history  of  treaties  is  not  one  of  the  areas  which  we  can  look  back  upon 
proudly.  The  many  claims  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  are  based  almost 
entirely  upon  treaty  violations.  The  billions  of  dollars  awarded  the  Indian  tribes 
because  of  illegal  usurpation  of  Indian  lands  in  violation  of  these  treaties  is 
mute  evidence  that  the  history  of  Indian  treaties  is  dark.  On  the  following  pages 
will  be  found  the  historical  records  for  the  federal  government  by  the  Indian 
Claims  'Commission. 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

1896  -  97 

By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director 


History  of  Indian  Treaties  in  Montana 
INDIAN  TRIBES 


Date 

Where  and  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 

Cession  on  Map  Location 

March  3, 

Act  of 

St at  L., 
XVI, 

1870 

Congress 

566 

Description 

of  cession  or 

reservation 

Provides  that  no  treaties  shall  hereafter  be  negotiated  with  any 
Indian  tribe  within  U.S.  as  an  independent  nation  or  people. 


Historical  Data  and  Remarks 

All  subsequent  purchases  of  lands  from  the  Indians  have  been  made 
through  the  medium  of  agreements  with  the  various  tribes,  subject  to 
ratification  by  Congress. 


BLACKFOOT 


Where  or  How 

Date  Concluded  Reference 


Sept • , 17 ,  Revi s e  d  I ndian 

1851_ Ft.  Laramie_ Treaties,  10ii7 


Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

Boundaries  of  the  Blackfoot:  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Muscleshell 
river;  thence  up  the  Missouri  river  to  its  source;  thence  along  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  northern  source  of  the  Yellowstone  river;  thence  down  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  river  to  the  mouth  of  Twenty-five  Yard  creek;  thence  across  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Muscle-shell  river;  and  thence  down  the  Muscle-shell 
river  to  place  of  beginning. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 

See  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Oct.  17,  1855,  which  designates 
this  country  as  a  common  hunting  ground  for  various  tribes. 
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Designation  of 

Cession  on  Map  Location 


See  398  Montana  1 

399  Wyoming  1 


BLACKFOOT  AND  FLATHEAD  NATIONS  AND  NEZ  PERCE  TRIBES 


Where  or  How 

Designation  of 

Date 

Concluded 

Reference 

Cession  on  Map 

Location 

Oct.  17, 

On  Upper 

St»  3,1/0  Log 

No.  398 

Mont.  1  -  Wyo.  1 

1855 

Missouri, 

XI 

See  565 

Near  Judith 

657 

See  57U 

Montana  1 

river.  Neb. 

399 

Montana  1 

Description 

of  cession  or 

reservation 

Blackfoot  nation  agrees  that  certain  territory  assigned  them  by 
treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  shall  be  a  common  hunting  ground,, 

Certain  territory  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Blackfeet. 

Historical  date  and  remarks 


This  territory  for  the  Blackfeet  is  described  in  the  treaty  as 
bounded  by  a  line  running  eastwardly  from  Hell  Gate,  or  Medicine  Rock 
Passes,  to  the  nearest  source  of  the  Muscle  Shell  river;  thence  down  the 
river  to  the  Missouri;  down  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Milk  river;  thence 
N.  to  forty- ninth  parallel;  W.  to  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  southerly  along  that  range  to  place  of  beginning.  A  treaty  was  after¬ 
ward  concluded.  Sept.  1,  1868,  by  which  the  Blackfeet  relinquished  a  portion 
of  this  territory.  This  treaty  was  never  ratified,  but  with  the  assent  of 
the  Indians,  by  Executive  order  of  July  5,  1873*  a  reserve  was  set  apart 
for  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  Gros  Ventres,  Piegan,  Bloods,  Blackfeet,  and 
River  Crows.  This  new  reserve  was  in  part  composed  of  territory  assigned 
the  Blackfeet  by  treaty  of  1855®  It  did  not,  however,  comprise  all  of  that 
territory,  for,  by  the  effect  of  the  Executive  order  of  July  5*  1873*  a 
portion  of  it  was  relinquished  to  the  U.S.  The  tract  thus  relinquished  is 
colored  green. 

Assiniboines  to  have  the  right  to  hunt  on  certain  lands.  (Modified 
and  partly  relinquished  by  Executive  order  of  Dec.  21,  1865 •  Another 
portion  relinquished  by  act  of  Congress,  Mar.  3*  l875«  (See  No.  hi 9  and 
No.  578  on  map  -  location  Oregon  1) 

&  579 


INDIANS 

OF  BLACKFOOT 

AGENCY 

Date 

Where  and  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 

Cession  on  Map 

Location 

May  1,  1888 

Act  of  Congress 

S  "t t  cl"b  6  Xj  ©  £ 
XXV  -  113 

No.  695 

Montana  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

(Ratifies  and  confirms  agreement  with  said  Indians  by  which  they 
cede  to  U.S.  all  lands  in  the  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfoot,  and 
River  Crow  reservation  not  reserved  and  set  apart  as  separate  reservations, 
as  hereinafter  specified.  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Blackfoot 
Agency) 

For  these  Indians  the  lands  bounded  as  follows?  Beginning  at  a  point 
in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Marias  river  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Cut  Bank  creek;  thence  up  Cut  Bank  creek,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
thereof,  20  miles,  following  the  meanderings  of  the  creek;  thence  due  N.  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  Montana;  thence  W.  along  said  boundary  to  the 
summit  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  thence  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  summit  of  said  mountains  to  a  point  due  W.  from  the 
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source  of  the  N.  fork  of  Birch  creek  (this  is  interpreted  to  mean  the 
fork  now  known  a  Blacktail  creek.  C.T.)j  thence  due  E.  to  the  source 
of  said  N.  fork;  thence  down  said  N.  fork  to  the  main  stream  of  Birch 
creekj  thence  down  Birch  creek,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  there¬ 
of,  to  the  Marias  riverj  thence  down  the  Marias  river,  in  the  middle  of 
the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 


The  portion  ceded  is  No.  692,  Montana  No.  2  -  Originally  reserv¬ 
ation  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  Apr.  15,  I87U.  See  No.  565* 
Montana  No.  1. 


BLACKFOOT,  GROS  VENTRE,  et  al 


Date 

Where  and  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

July  5, 

Executive 

See  numbers 

1873 

Order 

565  &  57U 

Montana  1 

Description  or  cession  of  reservation 

President  set  apart  a  reserve  for  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood, 
Blackfoot,  and  River  Crow  Indians,  as  follows;  Commencing  at  the  NW. 
corner  of  the  territory  of  Dakota,  being  the  intersection  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  N.  latitude  and  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  meridian 
of  W.  longitude j  thence  S.  to  the  S.  bank  of  the  Missouri  riverj  thence 
up  and  along  the  S.  bank  of  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Medicine  or  Sun  riverj  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  following  the 
S.  bank  of  said  Medicine  of  Sun  river,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
summit  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains j  thence  along  said 
summit  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  N.  boundary  of  Montanaj  thence 
along  said  N.  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning,  excepting  and  reserving 
therefrom  existing  military  reservations. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 

See  act  of  Congress  of  April  15,  I87I4,  and  Executive  orders  of 
August  19,  I87U,  and  April  13,  1875*  A  portion  of  this  reserve  as 
relinquished  by  Executive  order  of  August  19,  I87I4.,  as  shown  in  the 
proper  place  in  this  schedule.  The  remainder  was  by  act  of  Congress  of 
April  15,  I87U,  declared  to  constitute  the  reserve  for  these  tribes. 

An  addition  was  subsequently  made  to  the  reserve  by  Executive  order  of 
April  13,  l875»  A  black  dotted  line  shows  the  E.  line  of  that  portion 
of  this  reserve  which  was  originally  assigned  the  Blackfoot  by  treaty  of 
1855.  (This  includes  Nos.  565  and  57U.) 


GROS  VENTRE,  PIEGAN,  BLOOD,  BLACKFOOT  AND  RIVER  CROW 


Where  and  How 

Designation  of 

Date 

Concluded  Reference 

Cession  on  Map 

Location 

Aug.  19,  l87h 

Exec.  Order  -  - 

No.  57U 

Montana  1 

Description  of 

cession  on  reservation 

President  restores  to  public  domain  country  included  in  Executive 
order  July  5,  1873,  but  not  embraced  by  act  of  Congress  April  15,  I87I4.,  as 
follows:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Missouririver  oppo¬ 
site  the  mouth  of  Marias  riverj  thence  along  the  main  channel  of  Marias 
river  to  Birch  creekj  thence  up  the  main  channel  of  Birch  creek  to  its 
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source;  thence  W.  to  the  summit  o.f  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains; 
thence  along  said  summit  in  a  southerly  direction  to  a  point  opposite  the 
source  of  Medicine  or  Sun  river;  thence  easterly  to  said  source,  and  down 
the  S.  Bank  of  said  Medicine  or  Sun  river  to  the  S.  bank  of  Missouri 
river;  thence  down  the  So  bank  of  Missouri  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 

See  Executive  order  of  April  13,  1875® 


GRQS  VENTRE ,  PIEGAN,  BLOOD,  BLACKFOOT  AND  RIVER  CROW 


Date 


Where  and  How 

Concluded  Reference 


Designation  of 

Cession  on  Map  Location 


April  15, 

187U 


Act  of 
Congress 


State 

XVIII 


No.  565 


Montana  1 


Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

Establishes  a  reservation  for  them  as  follows s  Commencing  at  the 
NW.  corner  of  the  territory  of  Dakota,  being  the  intersection  of  the 
forty- ninth  parallel  of  No  latitude  and  the  one  hundred  and  fourth 
meridian  of  W.  longitude;  thence  S.  to  the  S»  bank  of  the  Missouri  river; 
thence  up  and  along  the  S.  bank  of  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Marias  river;  thence  along  the  main  channel  of  the  Marias 
river  to  Birch  creek;  thence  up  the  main  channel  of  Birch  creek  to  its 
source;  thence  W.  to  the  summit  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains; 
thence  along  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  Montana;  thence  along  said  northern  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 

See  Executive  of  orders  July  5*  1873,  and  August  19,  187U.  A  dotted 
black  line  shows  the  eastern  limit  of  the  territory  originally  assigned 
the  Blackfeet  by  the  treaty  of  1855® 


GRQS  VENTRE,  PIEGAN,  BLOOD,  BLACKFOOT  AND  RIVER  CROW 


Date 

Where  and  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

April  13, 
1875 

Executive 

Order 

_  _ 

See  numbers 

622 

623 

Montana  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

President  makes  an  addition  to  reservation,  as  follows;  Commenc¬ 
ing  at  a  point  on  Musselshell  river  where  the  same  is  intersected  by 
the  forty- second  (forty- seventh)  parallel  of  N.  latitude;  thence  E. 
with  said  parallel  to  the  S.  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  river;  thence  down 
the  S.  bank  of  said  river  to  the  S.  boundary  of  the  military  reservation 
at  Fort  Buford;  thence  W.  along  the  S.  boundary  of  said  military  reserv¬ 
ation  to  its  western  boundary;  thence  N.  along  said  western  boundary  to 
the  S.  bank  of  Missouri  river;  thence  up  the  S.  bank  of  said  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Musselshell  river;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  Musselshell  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Historical  data 


The  country  comprising  this  addition  originally  belonged  partly  to 
the  Crows  and  partly  to  the  Assiniboin.  The  Crows  ceded  their  rights 
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May  7?  1868.  The  Assiniboin  ceded  their  claim  by  treaty  of  1866,  which 
was  never  ratified,  but  the  efficacy  of  which  was  admitted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  so  far  as  the  cession  of  land  was  concerned,  by  assigning  them  a 
future  home  on  the  Blackfoot  reservation.  The  addition  to  the  reserve  is 
therefore  shown  on  Montana  map  2.  A  portion  of  it  was  relinquished  by 
Executive  order  of  July  13,  1880,  and  is  colored  green.  The  remainder  is 
still  a  part  of  the  reserve  and  is  colored  mauve.  (The  "forty-second  degree 
N.  latitude"  in  description  should  be  forty- seventh) 


GROS  VENTRE,  PEI GAM,  et  al 


Date 

Where  and  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

May  1, 
1888 

Act  of 
Congress 

S  t  at .  L  • , 
XXV 

113 

No.  692 

Montana  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 


Ratifies  and  confirms  agreement  with  said  Indians  by  which  they  cede 
to  U.S.  all  lands  in  the  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfoot,  and  River 
Crow  reservation  not  reserved  and  set  apart  as  separate  reservations,  as 
hereinafter  specified.  (Following  this  description  following  lands 
described:  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Belknap,  Blackfoot) 

Historical  data 

This  reservation  was  set  apart  by  Act  of  Congress  April  15,  I87I4. 

See  No.  $6$,  Montana  No.  1.  The  portion  ceded  is  No.  692,  Montana  No.  2. 


CROW 


(Tribes  - 
Mandan  and 

Sioux,  Cheyenne, 
Arikara. ) 

Arapaho,  Crow, 

Assiniboin,  Gros 

Ventre, 

Where  or  How 

Reference 

Designation  of 

Date 

Concluded 

Cession  on  Map 

Location 

Sept.  17, 

Fort  Laramie 

Revised  Indian 

See  619,  635, 

Montana  1 

1851 

Treaties,  IOI4.7 

517 

Wyoming  1 

Description  of  cession  or 

reservation 

Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  on  the  Yellowstone;  thence 
up  Powder  river  to  its  source;  thence  along  the  main  range  of  the  Black 
hills  and  Wind  River  mountains  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  river; 
thence  down  the  Yellowstone  river  to  the  mouth  of  Twenty-five  Yard  creek; 
thence  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Muscle-shell  river;  thence  down  the  Muscle- 
shell  river  to  its  mouth;  thence  to  the  head  waters  of  Big  Dry  creek;  and 
thence  to  its  mouth. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 

A  portion  of  this  tract  was  ceded  by  treaty  of  May  7 ,  1868.  Another 
portion  was  relinquished  by  agreement  of  June  12,  1880,  and  the  remainder 
constitutes  a  portion  of  their  present  reserve. 
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CROW 


Date 

Where  or  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

May  7* 
1868 

Fort  Laramie, 
Dakota 
Territory. 

St  at  o  L«  () 

XV 

6h9 

See  No.  619, 

No.  635 

Montana  1 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 


U.S.  set  apart  a  reservation  for  their  occupancy,  as  follows s 
Commencing  where  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian  crosses  the  So 
boundary  of  Montana  territory?  thence  No  along  said  meridian  to  the  mid- 
channel  of  Yellowstone  river?  thence  up  the  mid-channel  of  said  river  to 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  sourthern  boundary  of  Montana,  being  the 
fortjr-fifth  parallel  N.  latitude?  thence  Eo  along  said  parallel  of 
latitude  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Crows  relinquish  all  claim  to  other  territory  (See  description  in 
treaty  of  Septo  17*  1851*  with  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  et  cal») 

Historical  data  and  remarks 


A  portion  of  this  reserve  was  ceded  by  agreement  with  the  Crow  of 
June  12,  l88C,  and  the  remainder  is  still  occupied  by  them.  See  Execu¬ 
tive  order  of  Oct.  20,  1875*  setting  apart-  an  addition  to  this  reserve. 
(This  comprises  Nos.  619  and  635® ) 


CROW 


Where  or  How 

Designation  of 

Date 

Concluded 

Reference 

Cession  on  Map 

Location 

Aug.  16, 
1873  ' 

Agreement 

See  No.  557 

Montana  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

U.  S.  agree  that  country  described  in  first  article  shall  con¬ 
stitute  their  reserve.  Second  article  of  treaty  of  May  7*  1868,  at 
Fort  Laramie,  abrogated,  and  Crows  cede  to  U.  S.  their  claims  to  country 
therein  described. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 

This  was  known  as  the  Judith  Basin  reserve,  and  pending  confirmatory 
actkn  by  Congress,  the  President,  by  Executive  order  of  Jan.  31*  187U* 
withdrew  the  tract  from  entry  and  settlement.  The  Crow  refused  to  remove 
to  the  reserve  and  Congress  failed  to  ratify  the  agreement.  The  reserve 
was  therefore  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  Executive  order  of  Mar.  25* 

1875. 


CROW 

Date 

Where  or  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

*J an  9  j 

1871 

Executive 

Order 

No.  557 

Montana  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 


President  sets  apart  reserve  in  accordance  with  agreement  of  Aug. 

16,  1873,  subject  to  approval  of  Congress.  This  reserve  was  bounded  as 
follows?  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Shankin  creek}  thence  up  said  creek  to  its  head}  thence  along  the 
summit  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  Arrow  and  Judith  rivers  and 
the  waters  entering  the  Missouri  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  divide 
between  the  head  waters  of  Judith  and  Muscle  Shell  rivers}  thence  along 
said  divide  to  the  Snowy  mountains ,  and  along  the  summit  of  said  Snowy 
mountains ,  in  a  northeasterly  direction ,  to  a  point  nearest  to  the  divide 
between  the  waters  which  run  easterly  to  the  Muscle  Shell  river  and  the 
wafers  running  to  the  Judith  river}  thence  northwardly  along  said  divide 
to  the  divide  between  the  head  waters  of  Armell’s  creek  and  the  head 
waters  of  Dog  river,  and  along  said  divide  to  the  Missouri  river}  thence 
up  the  middle  ox  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning?  said  boundaries 
being  intended  to  include  all  the  country  drained  by  the  Judith,  Arrow, 
and  Dog  rivers. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 

Revoked  by  order  of  March  25,  18 75,  for  the  reason  that  the  Crow 
refused  to  remove  and  Congress  did  not  ratify  the  agreement. 


CROW 

(Judith  Basin  Reservation) 


Date 

Where  or  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

Mar.  25, 

Executive 

See 

1875 

Order 

No.  557 

Montana  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

President  revokes  order  of  Jan.  31, 
described  by  agreement  of  Aug.  16,  1873. 

l8?ij.,  designating  tract 
as  a  reserve  for  Crows. 

CROW 

Where  or  How 

Date  Concluded  Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

Oct.  20,  Executive 

1875  Order  -  -  - 

No.  585 

Montana  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

President  sets  apart  an  addition  to  reservation  established  by 
treaty  May  7,  1868,  as  follows?  Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  mid-channel 
of  the  Yellowstone  river  where  the  107°  W.  longitude  crosses  the  said 
river}  thence  up  said  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  Big 
Timber  creek}  thence  up  said  creek  20  miles  if  the  said  creek  can  be 
followed  that  distance}  if  not,  then  in  the  same  direction  continued  from 
the  source  thereof  to  a  point  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  said  creek} 
thence  eastwardly  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  Yellowstone,  no  point  of 
which  shall  be  less  than  20  miles  from  the  river,  to  107°  W.  longitude} 
thence  S.  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 

Revoked  and  canceled  by  Executive  order  of  Mar.  8,  1876. 
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CROW 


Date 

Where  or  How 

Concluded  Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

March  8, 

Executive 

See 

1876 

Order  -  -  - 

585 

Montana  2 

Description 

of  cession  or  reservation 

President  revokes  Executive  Order  of  October  20,  1875  and  restores 
tract  therein  reserved  to  public  domain. 


CROW 


Date 

Where  or  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

May  15 , 

Agreement 

« 

(not  listed) 

(not  listed) 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

Cede  to  U.  S.  a  portion  of  their  reservation*  subject  to  ratification 
by  Congress. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 


This  agreement  was  not  ratified  by  the  Crow  nation*  and  the  agreement 
of  June  12,  i860*  was  substituted  therefor. 


CROW 


Date 

Where  or  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

June  12, 

Agreement 

No.  619 

Montana  1 

1880 


Description  of  cession  or  reservation 


The  Crows  execute  another  agreement*  ceding  a  portion  of  their 
reserve  under  treaty  of  May  7 ,  1868,  in  lieu  of  the  one  concluded  May  ll*, 
1880.  By  this  agreement,  which  was  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress  Apr.  11, 
1882,  the  Crow  Indians  of  Montana  ceded  to  the  U.S.  that  part  of  their 
reservation  contained  in  the  following  bounds;  Beginning  in  the  mid-channel 
of  the  Yellowstone  river  at  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Boulder  creek; 
thence  up  the  mid-channel  of  said  river  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
southern  boundary  of  Montana  Territory,  being  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  N. 
latitudes  thence  E.  along  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  a  point  where  said 
parallel  crosses  Clarke's  fork;  thence  N.  to  a  point  6  miles  S.  of  the  first 
standard  parallel,  being  on  the  township  line  between  townships  6  and  7S.; 
thence  W.  on  said  township  line  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  of 
longitude;  thence  N.  along  said  meridian  to  a  point  either  W.  or  E.  of  the 
source  of  the  eastern  branch  of  Boulder  creek;  thence  down  said  eastern 
branch  to  Boulder  creek;  thence  down  Boulder  creek  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 


Ratified  by  Congress  Apr.  11,  1882 
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CROW 


Where  or  How  Designation  of 

_ Date  Concluded  Reference  Cession  on  Map  Location 

Aug.  22,  1881 _ Agreement  -  ~  _ -  -  -  _ Montana  1 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

Cede  to  U.S.  part  of  their  reserve,  being  right  of  way  U00  feet 
in  width,  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Historical  data 

Ratified  by  Congress  July  10,  1882.  This  tract  is  not  colored 
or  numbered. 


CROW 


Date 

Where  or  How 
Concluded 

Designation  of 

Reference  Cession  on  Map  Location 

U/ll/1882 

Act  of 
Congress 

Stat.  L  See  6l9 

mi 

b2 

Montana  1 

Description 

of  cession  or 

reservation 

Confirms  agreement  of  June  12,  1880,  for  cession 
their  reserve. 

of  a  portion  of 

Historical 

date  and  remarks 

None.  See  619  on  map. 


CROW 


Date 

Where  or  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

7/10/1882 

Act  of 

S"bcl/b  0  Jj# 

635 

Montana  1 

Congress 

mi 

157 


Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

Ratified  agreementof  Aug.  22,  1881  for  cession  of  a  portion  of 
their  reservation. 

The  remnant  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  by  treaty  of  May  7,  1868,  is 
still  occupied  by  them. 

Historical  data 

This  cession  consisted  of  a  right  of  way  1*00  feet  in  width  for 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  neither  colored  nor  numbered  on  the 
map. 
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CROW 


Date 

Where  or  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 

Cession  on  Map  Location 

3/3/1891 

Act  of 
Congress 

Stat .  L • 
XXVI 

1039 

Ceded  portion,  No.  71^4 

Reservation  as  diminished. 

No.  715 

Reservation  before  being 
dimished.  No.  635  on 

Montana  Map  1,  Crimson  Montana  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

Confirms  agreement  with  the  Crow  Indians  of  the  Crow  reservation, 
Montana,  by  which  they  cede  to  the  U.S.  all  that  portion  of  their  reserv¬ 
ation  lying  W.  and  So  of  the  following  lines s  Beginning  in  the  mid-channel 
of  the  Yellowstone  river,  at  a  point  which  is  the  NW.  corner  of  sec.  36,  T. 
2  N.,  R.  27  E.  of  the  principal  meridian  of  Montana;  thence  running  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  following  the  top  of  the  natural  divide  between 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Yellowstone  and  Clarke* s  Fork  rivers  upon  the 
W.  and  those  flowing  into  Pryor  creek  and  West  Pryor  creek  on  the  E.,  to 
the  base  of  West  Pryor  mountain;  thence  due  S.  and  up  the  No  slope  of  said 
Pryor  mountain  on  a  true  meridian  line  to  a  point  15  miles  due  No  from  the 
established  line  between  Montana  and  Wyoming;  thence  in  a  due  easterly 
course  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  to  a  point  where  it  intersects  the  mid¬ 
channel  of  the  Big  Horn  river,  thence  up  the  middle  channel  of  said  river 
to  a  point  where  it  crosses  the  Montana  and  Wyoming  state  line,  except  such 
lands  in  the  ceded  tract  as  have  been  selected  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
individual  Indians.  These  are  specified  in  the  President* s  proclamation  of 
Oct.  15,  1892. 

Historical  date  and  remarks 


The  ceded  portion  is  7lU. 

The  reservation  as  diminished  is  715. 

The  reservation  before  being  diminished  is  No.  635  on  Montana  map  1, 
crimson. 


FLATHEAD,  KOOTENAY,  AND  UPPER  PEND  D*  OREILLE S 


Date 


Where  or  How 

Concluded  Reference 


Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 


Location 


July  16, 

1855 


Hell  Gate, 

Montana 

Territory. 


Stat.  L. 
XII 

975 


No.  373  Mont.  1,  Idaho 

No.  37U  Montana  1 


Description  of  cession  or  reservation 


Cede  tract  within  the  following  boundaries:  Commencing  on  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains  at  the  forty- ninth  parallel  of  latitude; 
thence  westwardly  on  that  parallel  to  the  divide  between  the  Flat  boe  or 
Kootenay  river  and  Clarke's  Fork;  thence  southerly  and  southeasterly 
along  said  divide  to  115°  longitude;  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
to  the  divicte  between  the  sources  of  the  St.  Regis  Borgia  and  Coeur  d*  Alene 
rivers;  thence  southeasterly  and  southerly  along  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Bitter  Root  mountains  to  the  divide  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
Koos-koos-kee  river  and  of  the  southwestern  fork  of  the  Bitter  Root  river; 
thence  easterly  along  the  divide  separating  the  waters  of  the  several 
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tributaries  Bitter  Root  river  from  the  waters  flowing  into  Salmon  and 
Snake  rivers  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  thence  northerly 
along  said  main  ridge  to  the  place  of  beginning.  (373  Mont.  1,  Idaho) 

Reserve  tract  commencing  at  the  source  of  the  main  branch  of  Jocko 
river;  thence  along  the  divide  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  Bitter 
Root  river  from  those  flowing  into  the  Jocko  to  a  point  on  Clarke* s  Fork 
between  the  Camash  and  Horse  prairies;  thence  northerly  to  and  along  the 
divide  bounding  on  the  W.  Flathead  river  to  a  point  due  W.  from  the  point 
halfway  in  latitude  between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of 
Flathead  lake;  thence  on  a  due  E.  course  to  the  divide  whence  the  Crow, 
the  Prune,  the  So-ni-el-em,  and  Jocko  rivers  take  their  rise.  Thence 
southerly  along  said  divide  to  the  place  of  beginning,  (see  (l)  -  histor¬ 
ical  data) 

Reserve  in  Bitter  Root  valley  to  be  set  apart  for  Flatheads  if  deemed 
desirable.  (See  (2)  in  historical  data) 

Historical  date  and  remarks 

(1)  This  reserve  is  commonly  known  as  Jocko  reserve. 

(2)  It  was  decided  to  be  undesirable  to  set  apart  this  Bitter  Root 
Valley  reserve,  and  under  Act  of  Congress  of  June  5>  1872,  the  Indians 
were  removed  to  the  preceding  reservation,  known  as  the  Jocko  reserve. 


FLATHEAD 


Date 

Where  and  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

June  5, 
1872 

Act  of 
Congress 

St at •  L. , 
XVII 

226 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

Provides  for  removal  from  Bitter  Root  Valley  and  their  establish¬ 
ment  on  Jocko  reservation. 

Historical  data  and  remarks: 

They  were  removed  and  established  as  herein  provided  for  after 
several  years  of  partially  successful  effort. 


ASSINABOIN 


(Fort  Laramie  -  Revised  Indian  Treaties) 


Date 

Where  or  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

Sept.  17, 
1851 

Fort  Laramie 

Revised  Indian 
Treaties,  10l;7 

No.  300 

Montana  1 
Dakota  1 

Description 

of  cession  or 

reservation 

Boundaries  of  the  Assinaboin?  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone  river;  thence  up  the  Missouri  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Muscleshell  river;  thence  from  the  mouth  of  the  Muscleshell  river  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  until  it  strikes  the  head  waters  of  Big  Dry 
creek;  thence  down  that  creek  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Yellowstone 
river,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Powder  river;  and  thence  down  the 
Yellowstone  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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Historical  data  and  remarks 


The  Assinaboin  ceded  this  country  by  treaty  in  1866,  which  treaty 
was  never  ratified,  but  by  their  acceptance  of  a  home  on 
the  reserve  for  Blackfoot,  Bloody  Gros  Ventre,,  Piegan,  and  River  Crow, 
established  Apr.  1 5,  187k,  they  practically  relinquished  it. 


INDIANS  OF  FORT  PECK  AGENCY 


Date 


Where  and  How 
Concluded 


Reference 


Designation  of 

Cession  on  Map  Location 


May  1,  Act  of  Stat.  L. ,  No.  693  Montana  2 

1888  Congress  XXV 

113 


Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

(Ratifies  and  confirms  agreement  with  said  Indians  by  which  they 
cede  to  the  U.S.  all  lands  in  the  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfoot, 
and  River  Crow  reservation  not  reserved  and  set  apart  as  separate  reser¬ 
vations,  as  hereinafter  specified.  Ft.  Peck  Agency,  Ft.  Belknap  Agency, 
Blackfoot  Agency) 

For  these  Indians  the  following  lands t  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  river  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Big  Muddy  creek;  thence  up  the  Missouri  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  thereof,  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Milk  river;  thence  up 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Milk  river  to  Porcupine  creek;  thence 
up  Porcupine  creek,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  a  point 
kO  miles  due  N.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of 
the  Missouri  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Milk  river;  thence  due  E.  to  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Big  Muddy  creek;  thence  down  said  creek,  in 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning.  And 
said  Indians  shall  have  the  right  to  take  timber  for  building  and  fencing 
purposes  and  for  fuel  from  the  bottom  lands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Missouri  river  opposite  the  reservation  above  described. 

Historical  date  and  remarks 

(For  first  paragraph  in  parenthesis)  This  reservation  was  set  apart 
by  act  of  Congress  Apr.  15,  18?U»  See  No.  565,  Montana  No.  1.  The 
portion  ceded  is  No.  692,  Montana  No.  2. 


INDIANS  OF  FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY 


Date 

Where  and  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

May  1, 

Act  of 

Stat.  L., 

1888 

Congress 

XXV 

113 

No.  69b 

Montana  2 

(Ratifies  and  confirms  agreement  with  said  Indians  by  which  they 
cede  to  U.S.  all  lands  in  the  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfoot, 
and  River  Crow  reservation  not  reserved  and  set  apart  as  separate 
reservations,  as  hereinafter  specified.  Ft.  Peck  Agency,  Ft.  Belknap 
Agency,  Blackfoot  Agency) 
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Description  of  cession  or  reservation 


For  these  Indians  the  lands  bounded  as  follows?  Beginning  at  a 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Milk  river,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Snake  creek;  thence  due  S.  to  a  point  due  W.  of  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Little  Rocky  mountains;  thence  due  E.  to  the  crest  of 
said  mountains  at  their  western  extremity;  and  thence  following  the 
southern  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  eastern  extremity  thereof; 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction  in  a  direct  line  to  a  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  Milk  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  People 
creek;  thence  up  Milk  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof, 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Historical  data  and  remarks 

(Explanation  for  first  paragraph,  this  page,  in  parenthesis) 

This  reservation  was  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  Apr.  15,  I87U.  See 
No.  565 ,  Montana  No.  2. 


CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHOE  (NORTHERN  BANDS) 


Date 


Where  and  How 
Concluded 


Designation  of 

Reference  Cession  on  Map  Location 


May  10, 

1868  ' 


Fort  Laramie, 
Dakota 
Territory 


Stat.  L.., 
XV 

655 


No.  -  - 


Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

Agree  to  accept  a  home  either  on  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
reservation  or  on  Big  Sioux  reservation. 

Cede  all  claim  to  territory  outside  of  foregoing  reserves. 


Historical  data  and  remarks 

They  became  established  upon  the  Big  Sioux  reservation  in  Dakota 
with  the  Sioux. 


This  is  an  indefinite  cession  fully  covered  by  that  of  other  tribes. 


SIOUX  AND  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO 


Date 

Where  and  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

Sept.  26, 
1876 

Agreement 

Stat.  L. , 
XIX 

251; 

Numbers  597 
(Dak.  1)  598 

599 — 

-(Dal;.  1,  Neb.  & 
(Wyo.  1,  Mont.  1 
-  Dakota  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

Cede  all  claim  to  remainder  of  country  described  in  article  16  of 
treaty  of  April  29,  1868.  Historical  data  and  remarks:  This  cession 
overlaps  the  cession  by  the  Pawnee  of  Sept.  2U,  1857/  The  overlap  is 
indicated  by  a  mauve  line.  No.  597  Dakota  1,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  1, 
Montana  1. 
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Cede  all  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  reserve  set  apart  for  them  by 
Article  2  of  treaty  of  April  29,  1868.  Historical  data  and  remarks: 
This  cession  covered  a  tract  lying  ¥.  of  a  line  beginning  on  N.  line 
of  Nebraska  at  103°  W.  longitude;  thence  N.„to  S.  fork  of  Cheyenne 
river;  down  said  fork  to  the  N.  fork;  up  the  N.  fork  to  103°  and 
thence  N.  to  1*6°  N.  latitude.  Dakota,  1  -  No.  598. 

The  U.S.  grant  them  an  addition  to  the  N.  end  of  their  reserve, 
such  addition  lying  between  h6°  and  Cannon  Ball  river.  Historical 
data  and  remarks;  This  was  partly  a  confirmation  of  that  part  of  the 
tract  lying  ¥.  of  Missouri  river  which  was  added  to  the  reserve  by 
Executive  order  of  Mar.  16,  1875*  ft  added,  however,  another  tract 
to  the  ¥.,  lying  between  102°  and  103°  ¥.  longitude  and  1±6°  N.  latitude 
and  south  fork  of  Cannon  Ball  river.  This  latter  tract  is  colored  blue 
and  is  shown  on  Dakota  map  2  (No.  599) 


NORTHERN  CHEYENNE 


Date 

¥here  and  How 
Concluded 

Reference 

Designation  of 
Cession  on  Map 

Location 

Nov.  26, 
188U 

Executive 

Order 

-  -  - 

No.  658-A 

Montana  2 

Description  of  cession  or  reservation 

President  sets  apart  tract  for  reservation  for  Northern  Cheyennes 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  point  on  107°  ¥.  longitude  where  the  south¬ 
ern  l±0-mile  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
intersects  said  meridian;  thence  S.  along  said  meridian  to  a  point  30 
miles  S.  of  the  point  where  the  Montana  base  line,  when  extended,  will 
intersect  said  meridian;  thence  due  E.  to  a  point  12  miles  E.  of  the 
Rosebud  river;  thence  in  a  northerly  and  northeasterly  direction,  along 
a  line  parallel  with  said  Rosebud  river  and  12  miles  distant  therefrom 
to  a  point  on  the  southern  UO-mile  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  12  miles  distant  from  said  Rosebud  river; 
thence  westwardly  along  the  said  southern  limits,  and  across  the  said 
Rosebud  river  to  the  place  of  beginning; ■ except  any  tract  or  tracts  of 
land  included  within  the  foregoing  described  boundaries  which  have  been 
located,  resided  upon,  and  improved  by  bona  fide  settlers  prior  to  the 
1st  day  of  October  188U. 


LA¥S  CONCERNING  MEMBERSHIP  IN  INDIAN  TRIBES 
Blackfeet  Reservation: 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  and  By  Laws  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  reads  as 
follows: 

"Section  1.  The  members  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  shall  consist  as  follows: 

(a)  All  persons  of  Indian  blood  whose  names  appear  on  the  official  census 
roll  of  the  tribe  as  of  January  1,  1935. 

(b)  All  children  born  to  any  blood  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  maintaining 

a  legal  residence  within  the  territory  of  the  reservation  at  the  time  of  such  birth." 

Legal  residence  is  defined  by  Resolution  No.  72-56  as  follows:  "That  for  the 
purpose  of  enrollment  under  Section  1  (b)  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe,  all  blood  members  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  shall  be  considered  legal 
residents  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservations  if  they  are  away  from  the  reservation 
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for  reasons  of  health,  education,  employment,  or  induction  into  the  military  services 
of  the  country." 

By  letter  dated  January  2k,  1957 ,  the  Commissioner  accepted  the  resolution  as 
defining  legal  residence. 

Crow  Reservation : 

On  June  6,  1953*  the  Crow  Tribe  adopted  a  membership  ordinance  which  was  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  July  23,  1953 •  It  provides  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  The  membership  of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  shall  consist  of: 

A'.  All  Crow  Indianswhose  names  are  on  the  annuity  roll  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  March  22,  19U3,  and  who  are  living  on  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  Ordinance. 

B.  All  descendants  of  such  Crow  Indians  referred  to  in  paragraph  A  above,  born 
between  March  22,  19U3,'and  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Ordinance,  and 
who  are  living  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Ordinance. 

C.  All  children  of  l/Uth  or  more  degree  of  Indian  blood,  born  hereafter  to  any 
member  of  the  Crow  Tribe." 

Flathead  Reservation: 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  The  membership  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reserv¬ 
ation  shall  consist  as  follows: 

(a)  All  persons  of  Indian  blood  whose  names  appear  on  the  official  census  rolls 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  as  of  January  1,  1935. 

(b)  All  children  born  to  any  member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  who  is  a  resident  of  the  reservation  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  said  children." 

Ordinance  10A  adopted  April  3,  1951,  provides:  "Hereafter  no  person  shall  be 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  who  is  less  than 
l/Uth  degree  of  Indian  blood." 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation: 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community 
reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Membership  of  allottees.  —  Every  living  person  whose  name  appears 
on  the  allotment  roll  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  shall  be  entitled  to  membership 
in  the  Fort  Belknap  Community,  and  shall  not  be  deprived  of  such  membership  without 
his  consent. 

Section  2.  Membership  of  descendants.  —  (a)  Every  child  of  one-fourth  or 
more  Indian  blood  born  heretofore  or  hereafter  to  any  member  of  the  community  who 
maintains  a  residence  upon  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  at  the  time  of  such  birth 
shall  automatically  be  entitled  to  membership. 

(b)  Children  born  heretofore  or  hereafter  to  any  member  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Community,  regardless  of  residence,  shall  be  subject  to  adoption  in  accordance 
with  Section  3  of  this  article,  upon  application  by  self,  parent  or  guardian.  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  such  person  has  not  received  membership  in  any  other  tribe  of  Indians. 

Section  3»  Adoption.  —  The  community  may,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
by  the  members  of  the  community,  adopt  as  a  member  of  the  community  any  person  of 
one-eighth  or  more  Indian  blood  who  is  a  descendant  of  a  member  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Tribes  or  community,  provided  that  any  person  adopted  into  membership  must  have 
resided  at  least  three  years  upon  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation. 
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Section  Loss  of  membership.  —  In  no  case  shall  a  member  lose  his  member¬ 
ship  other  than  by  personal  request  in  writing  to  the  community  council,  or  by 
reason  of  his  having  established  residence  in  a  foreign  country." 

Fort  Peck  Reservation? 

The  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  Fort  Peck  Tribe  does  not  set  forth  the  member¬ 
ship  provisions.  A  Membership  Ordinance  has  been  proposed,  but  it  is  not  known  when 

action  will  be  taken. 

For  the  time  being  all  reloeatees  should  send  the  birth  certificates  of  their 
children  to  the  tribal  secretary  of  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Executive  Board  and  he  will 
see  that  they  are  properly  filed,  so  that  action  may  be  taken  when  a  Membership 
Ordinance  is  adopted. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation; 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribes  reads 
as  follows: 

"Section  1.  The  membership  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  consist  as  follows: 

(a)  All  persons  of  Indian  blood  whose  names  appear  on  the  official  census  roll 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  as  of  January  1,  1935p  provided  that  within  one  (1) 
year  from  the  adoption  and  approval  of  this  Constitution  and  Bylaws  corrections  may 
be  made  in  said  roll  by  Tribal  Council,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  AH  children  born  to  any  member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  who  is  a 
resident  of  the  Tongue  River  Reservation  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  said  children. 

(c)  All  children  born  to  any  member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  who  is  a 
nonresident  of  the  Tongue  River  Reservation  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  said  children, 
provided  said  children  are  not  less  than  one-half  (l/2)  degree  of  Indian  blood  and 
shall  have  resided  upon  the  reservation  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  three  (3) 
years  or  shall  have  been  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Tribal  Council. 

Section  2.  Any  offspring  resulting  from  the  marriage  hereafter  performed  between 
a  member  of  the  Tribe  and  a  non-member  of  any  race,  other  than  Indian  or  Caucasian, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  membership  in  the  tribe. 

Section  3*  The  Tribal  Council  shall  have  power  to  promulgate  ordinances,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  covering  future  membership  including 
adoptions  and  the  loss  of  membership." 

Rocky  Boy!s  Reservation: 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  Indians  of  the 
Rocky  Boy*s  Reservation,  Montana,  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  The  membership  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  shall  consist  as  follows: 

(a)  All  members  of  the  Rocky  Boy*s  Band  of  Chippewas  enrolled  as  of  June  1,  193h» 

(b)  All  children  born  to  any  member  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy*s 
Reservation  who  is  a  resident  of  the  reservation  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  said  children. 

(c)  All  children  of  one-half  or  more  Indian  blood  born  to  a  non-resident  member 
of  the  tribe. 

(d)  Any  person  shall  lose  his  membership  if  after  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  he  is  away  from  the  reservation  for  a  period  of  ten  years  unless  within 
that  period  he  applies  to  the  Business  Committee  for  extension  of  his  membership  and 
the  Business  Committee  acts  favorably  upon  such  application.  Any  extension  of  member¬ 
ship  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  absentee  children  of  such  member.  Likewise, 
loss  of  membership  by  the  parent  shall  be  construed  to  include  loss  of  membership  by 
his  absentee  children. 
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Section  2.  Any  Indian*  one-half  blood  or  more  and  a  resident  of  Montana*  not 
a  member  of  any  other  reservation*  may  bedome  a  member  of  this  organization  provided 
that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  their  ballots  at  such  election* 
and  provided  further  that  two-thirds  of  those  voting  at  such  election  vote  in  favor 
of  such  adoption.  All  elections  to  membership  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.1* 


ENROLLED 

INDIAN  POPULATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 
Table  1  April  1*  1957 


Agency  and  Address 

Tribe 

Estimated 

Living  on  Res. 

Estimated 

Living  off  Res. 

Total 

Enrollment 

Biackfeet  Indian.  Agency 
Browning*  Montana 

Biackfeet 

U,957 

2  *  U37 

7,39U 

Crow  Indian  Agency 

Crow  Agency*  Montana 

Crow 

2*928 

77U 

3,702 

Flathead  Indian  Agency 
Dixon*  Montana 

Salish  and 
Kootenai 

2*206 

2*200 

l+,l+06 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  Agency 
Harlem*  Montana 

Assiniboine 
Gros  Ventre 

1,592 

968 

2*560 

Fort  Peck  Indian  Agency 
Poplar.  Montana 

Assiniboine 

Sioux 

2,621 

1*260 

3,881 

Northern  Cheyenne 

Indian  Agency 

Lame  Deer,  Montana 

Northern 

Cheyenne 

1,745 

1+20 

2*165 

Rocky  Boy* s  Sub-Agency 

Box  Elder,  Montana 

Chippewa- 

Cree 

706 

690 

1,396 

Totals 

16,755 

25,5ol+ " 

Table  2 


LOCATION  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND 
ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  IN  MONTANA 


Total 


Reservation 

Estab¬ 

lished 

Date- 

Reservation 

Area# 

Acres 

Indian## 
Owned 
Per  Cent 

Govt .## 
Owned 
Per  Cent 

No  n- 1 nd i an## 
Owned 

Per  Cent 

Location  of  Reservation 
Counties 

Biackfeet 

1851 

1,525,712 

67.1+3 

0.92 

31.61+ 

Glacier  and  Pondera 

Crow 

1851 

2,282,761+ 

73.02 

0.071+ 

26.89 

Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone 

Flathead 

1872 

1,21+0,000 

51.05 

0 

U8. 91+ 

Lake*  Sanders*  Missoula 
and  Flathead 

Fort  Belknap 

1888 

651,119 

92.00 

1+.50 

3.1+8 

Blaine  and  Phillips 

Fort  Peck 

1888 

2,093,121+ 

1+5.86 

1+.07 

50.06 

Roosevelt,  Valley, 
Sheridan.,  and  Daniels 

Northern  Cheyenne 

1881+ 

1+1+1+,  157 

99.51 

0 

0.1+9 

Rosebud  and  Big  Horn 

Rocky  Boy's 

1916 

107,053 

100.0 

0 

0 

Hill  and  Chouteau 

Totals 

8,31+3,929  Av.65.16  Av.  1.56 

Av.  33.28 

#  Acreages  are  those  within  boundaries  of  Reservations  as  determined  by  last  treaties  -  not 
those  of  large  territories  set  aside  by  earliest  treaties. 

##  June  30,  1957  Government  owned  includes  agency  reserves  and  submarginal  land  leased  to 
tribes. 
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Table  3  INDIAN  TRUST  LAND  IN  MONTANA 


Reservation 

Tribal 

Alloted# 

Total 

Indian 

Owned 

Public 

Disposed##  Domain 

During  Allotments 

Fiscal  Year  Indian  Owned  Disposed## 
1957  Acres  1957  F.  Y. 

Blackf'eet 

137,503 

891,310 

1,028,813 

29,290 

Crow 

272,225 

1, 39U, 865 

1,667,090 

22,236 

Flathead 

528,691; 

10U,3UO 

633,031; 

1,901 

Fort  Belknap 

122,579 

U76,U9U 

599,073 

320 

57,388 

2,880 

Fort  Peck 

169,905 

790,011; 

959,919 

3U,058 

U3,989 

220 

Northern  Cheyenne 

217,621 

22U, 379 

U;2,000 

1,179 

8I4O 

0 

Rocky  Boy*s 

107,053 

0 

107,053 

0 

Total 

1,555,580 

3,881,1402 

5 , U36 , 982 

88,981; 

102,217 

3,100 

#  Does  not  include  public  domain  allotments  outside  of  boundaries  of  reservations. 
Removal  from  jurisdiction  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ATTENDANCE  AND  ENROLLMENT 


EDUCATION  ON  MONTANA «S  SEVEN  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


There  are  seven  Indian  Reservations  in  the  State  of  Montana.  There  are 
approximately  six  million  acres  of  tax-exempt  Indian  lands.  There  are  approximately 
3,500  children  of  one-fourth  degree  Indian  blood  or  more  attending  public  schools 
from  this  tax-exempt  Indian  land.  There  are  approximately  25,000  people  of  Indian 
blood  living  on  Montana  Reservations.  There  are  probably  another  15,000  people  of 
Indian  blood  living  in  Montana  in  communities  away  from  reservations  and  no  records 
are  available  in  regard  to  these  people. 

The  question  is  often  asked  -  Who  is  an  Indian?  There  is  no  single  or  complete 
definition  of  this  term  in  the  dictionary  or  in  law.  The  Blackfeet  Tribe  admit  to 
their  tribal  rolls  any  person  with  any  degree  of  Blackfeet  Indian  blood.  There  are 
some  members  with  1/128  degree  of  Indian  blood.  The  Fort  Belknap  Tribe  requires 
1/8  degree  of  Indian  blood  for  admission  to  the  tribal  rolls.  The  Fort  Peck  Tribes 
do  not  have  a  firm  policy  for  tribal  enrollment  and  is  presently  trying  to  resolve 
the  problem  into  a  firm  program.  The  Flathead  Tribes  require  1/8  degree  of  Indian 
blood  for  enrollment  on  the  tribal  rolls.  This  is  an  important  matter  for  Indian 
people  because  only  members  on  the  tribal  rolls  participate  in  tribal  money. 


The  early  Indian  child  was  given  his  first  instruction  by  his  mother  or  grand¬ 
mother  who  taught  him  many  of  the  details  of  survival  in  camp  life  of  his  people. 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  12  years  the  father  or  the  grandfather  took  the  boy  out 
for  further  instruction  in  the  art  of  providing  food  for  the  home  and  in  the  art  of 
self  protection  and  survival.  The  entire  life  was  built  around  a  buffalo  economy. 
Food,, clothing,  and  shelter  was  derived  from  the  buffalo.  It  was  a  rugged  life 
which  required  stamina,  skill,  and  initiative  for  survival.  The  buffalo  hides  must 
be  tanned  and  prepared  for  tepees  or  dwellings  during  the  severest  of  weather. 

Much  of  the  clothing  also  came  the  buffalo  hide.  Many  of  the  warm  robes  of  the 
tepee  were  tanned  buffalo.  The  meat  was  dried  and  preserved  for  food  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  hunt  could  not  be  carried  on. 

The  buffalo  hunt  was  skillful  operation  during  the  days  when  the  weapons 
were  limited  to  bows  and  arrows.  Buffalo  often  were  driven  over  cliffs  so  that 
they  would  be  sufficiently  crippled  in  the  fall  to  make  the  kill  easier.  These 
buffalo  cliff  kills  are  often  explored  for  arrow  heads  and  other  early  day  weapons. 
The  remains  of  these  cliff  kills  are  found  over  the  entire  state  of  Montana.  They 
are  historic  spots  which  are  often  explored  by  interested  people.  Some  have  been 
excavated  by  modern  power  earth  moving  machines  and  the  soil  sifted  for  artifacts. 
Others  have  been  ravaged  by  power  machines  and  the  buffalo  bones  sold  to  junk  men. 

The  buffalo  economy  was  a  balanced  economy  and  gave  the  Indian  people  reason¬ 
ably  stable  and  satisfactory  existence.  When  the  white  man  came  the  buffalo  soon 
became  extinct  because  hunters  had  a  big  market  for  the  robes.  The  meat  was  left 
on  the  prairie  to  spoil  and  go  to  waste.  The  Indian  people  had  their  entire 
existence  jeopardized  and  their  fundamental  economy  destroyed.  What  was  their  new 
mode  of  life  and  economy  to  be?  The  Indian  did  not  know.  He  knew  no  type  of 
existence  other  than  the  buffalo  economy.  Th^- naturally  took  to  the  war  path  to 
obtain  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  which  had  been  taken  away  when  the  buffalo 
were  destroyed.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  Indian  reservations  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  army. 

The  early  existence  on  the  reservation  was  a  bitter  life  with  most  of  the 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  coming  from  the  army.  It  was  seen  at  an  early  date 
that  a  program  must  be  established  which  would  give  back  to  the  Indian  people  an 
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economy  which  would  provide  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  which  had  disappeared 
with  the  buffalo.  It  was  a  difficult  task  because  of  the  segregation  and  natural 
resentment  towards  the  non-Indian  who  had  inflicted  this  hardship  upon  the  Indian 
people.  It  was  realized  at  an  early  date  that  the  best  and  soundest  approach 
would  be  through  education,  to  give  back  to  these  people  the  skills  to  fit  into 
the  non-Indian  economy  that  was  moving  into  the  west.  These  skills  would  also 
bring  them  the  pride,  confidence  and  initiative  that  once  had  been  so  characteristic 
among  Indian  people. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  program  of  education  is  doing  the  job  that  was 
intended.  People  of  Indian  blood  with  a  good  educational  background  integrate 
nicely  and  become  good  substantial  citizens  in  the  communities  where  they  live. 

Those  reservations  which  have  had  the  longest  programs  in  education  when  measured 
in  decades  have  the  best  economy  among  its  people.  These  Indian  people  integrate 
into  new  communities  with  very  little  difficulty.  Those  reservations  where  the 
education  program  has  been  slow  have  made  the  least  progress  in  integration. 

The  educational  pro grams  flourish  with  the  best  results  when  administered  in 
non- segregated  schools.  The  public  schools  offer  such  opportunities.  Congress  saw 
this  need  in  193U  and  passed  a  law  known  as  the  Johnson  -  O’Malley  Act  to  help 
finance  public  schools  on  Indian  reservations.  This  act  is  simple  and  reads  as 
follows: 


(CHAPTER  1U7) 
April  16,  193U 

(S.  2571) 

(Public, No . 167 

Contracts  with 
States,  etc.  for 
the  welfare  of 
Indians 


Federal  expense 


Existing  facil¬ 
ities  to  be 
utilized 


Rules,  including 
minimum  standards 
of  service,  to  be 
established 

Proviso. 

Rating. 

Annual  Report 


Not  applicable 
to  Oklahoma 


JOHNSON  -  O’MALLEY 
AN  ACT 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange  with  States 
or  Territories  for  the  education,  medical  attention,  relief  of 
distress,  and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secret¬ 
ary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any  State  or  Territory 
having  legal  authority  so  to  do,  for  the  education,  medical 
attention,  agricultural  assistance,  and  social  welfare,  including 
relief  of  distress,  of  Indians  in  such  State  or  Territory,  through 
the  qualified  agencies  of  such  State  or  Territory,  and  to  expend 
under  such  contract  or  contracts  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  education,  medical  attention,  agricultural  assistance,  and 
social  welfare,  including  relief  of  distress,  of  Indians  in  such 
State . 

SEC.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  making  any  con¬ 
tract  herein  authorized  with  any  State  or  Territory,  may  permit 
such  State  or  Territory  to  utilize  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
existing  school  buildings,  hospitals,  and  other  facilities,  and 
all  equipment  therein  or  appertaining  thereto,  including  live¬ 
stock  and  other  personal  property  owned  by  the  Government,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  for  their  use  and 
maintenance. 

SEC.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  perform  any  and  all  acts  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
including  minimum  standards  of  service,  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into 
effect:  Provided,  That  such  minimum  standards  of  service  are  not 
less  than  the  highest  maintained  by  the  States  or  Territories  with 
which  said  contract  or  contracts,  as  herein  provided,  are  executed. 

SEC.  1*.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  any  contract  or  contracts  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  the  moneys  expended  thereunder. 

SEC.  5.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

•  *  <  ’  v  _  1.)  a  aw  .  •  *  - 

Approved,  April  16,  193U 


(CHAPTER  h90) 


June  lu  1936 
(Public,  No* . 638) 


Indian  welfare, 
etc.  Vol.  I4.8 
p.  596. 


Contracts  with 
States,  etc.,  for 
education,  etc., 
of  Indians. 


Expenditure  of 
Federal  Funds. 


Utilization  of 

existing 

facilities 


Powers  of 
Secretary. 

Minimum  standards 
of  service 

Proviso  Rating 


All  ACT 

To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  relief  of  distress,  and  social 
welfare  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act  of 
April  16,  193U  (U8  Stat.  596),  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories 
for  the  education,  medical  attention,  relief  of  distress,  and 
social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes",  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized, 
in  his  discretion,  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any 
State  or  Territory,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any 
State  university,  college,  or  school,  or  with  any  appropriate  State 
or  private  corporation,  agency,  or  institution,  for  the  education, 
medical  attention,  agricultural  assistance,  and  social  welfare, 
including  relief  of  distress,  of  Indians  in  such  State  or  Territory, 
through  the  agencies  of  the  State  or  Territory  or  of  the  corporations 
and  organizations  hereinbefore  named,  and  to  expend  under  such 
contract  or  contracts,  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  edu¬ 
cation,  medical  attention,  agricultural  assistance,  and  social 
welfare,  including  relief  of  distress,  of  Indians  in  such  State  or 
Territory. 

"SEC.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  making  any  contract 
herein  authorized,  may  permit  such  contracting  party  to  utilize,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  existing  school  buildings,  hospitals,  and 
other  facilities,  and  all  equipment  therein  or  appertaining  thereto, 
including  livestock  and  other  personal  property  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  for 
their  use  and  maintenance. 

"SEC.  3®  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
perform  any  and  all  acts  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations, 
including  minimum  standards  of  service,  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into 
effect:  Provided,  That  such  minimum  standards  of  service  are  not 
less  than  the  highest  maintained  by  the  States  or  Territories  with¬ 
in  which  said  contract  or  contracts,  as  herein  provided,  are  to  be 
effective. 


Annual  report 
to  Congress 


"SEC.  1|.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  annually 
the  Congress  any  contract  or  contracts  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  the  moneys  expended  thereunder." 

Approved,  June  h>  1936. 


UNITED  STATES  CODE  AMCTATED 
TITLE  25 

Sec.  U52.  Contracts  for  education,  medical  attention,  relief  and  social  welfare  of 
Indians. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  enter  into 
a  contract  or  contracts  with  any  State  or  Territory,  or  political  sub-division  thereof, 
or  with  any  State  university,  college,  or  school,  or  with  any  appropriate  State  or 
private  corporation,  agency,  or  institution,  for  the  education,  medical  attention, 
agricultural  assistance,  and  social  welfare,  including  relief  of  distress,  of  Indians 
in  such  State  or  Territory,  through  the  agencies  of  the  State  or  Territory  or  of  the 
corporations  and  organizations  hereinbefore  named,  and  to  expend  under  such  contract 
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or  contracts,  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  education,  medical  attention, 
agricultural  assistance,  and  social  welfare,  including  relief  of  distress,  of 
Indians  in  such  State  or  Territory,  (Apr,  16,  193b,  c.  llf7,  1,  1*8  Stat.,  9 96  as  ut 
amended  June  1*,  1936,  c.  1*90,  k9  Stat.  11*98.) 

(Fees  for  medical  services,  see  section  56.1,  this  title. 

Sec.  1*93  o  Same;  use  of  government  property  by  States  and  Territories 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  making  any  contract  authorized  by  sections 
1*92-1*91*  of  this  title,  may  permit  such  contracting  party  to  utilize,  for  the  purposes 
of  said  sections,  existing  school  buildings,  hospitals,  and  other  facilities,  and  all 
equipment  herein  or  appertaining  thereto,  including  livestock  and  other  personal 
property  owned  by  the  Government,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  for  their  use  of  maintenance.  (Apr.  16,  193b,  c.  Ib7,  2,  I4.8  Stat.  996,  as 
amended  June  1*,  1936,  c.  1*90,  b9  Stat.  ll*98.) 

Sec.  1*91*.  Same;  rules  and  regulations;  minimum  standards  of  service 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  perform  any  and  all  acts 
and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations,  including  minimum  standards  of  service,  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  sections 
1*52  to  1*91*  of  this  title  into  effect:  Provided,  that  such  minimum  standards  of 
service  are  not  less  than  the  highest  maintained  by  the  States  or  Territories  within 
which  said  contract  or  contracts,  as  herein  provided,  are  to  be  effective.  (Apr.  16, 
1931*,  Co  il*7,  Sec.  3,  1*8  Stat.  996,  as  amended  June  b,  1936,  c.  1*90,  b9  Stat.  1U98 * ) 

Sec.  Ii99.  Same;  annual  reports  to  Congress 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  any  contract 
or  contracts  made  under  the  provisions  of  sections  1*92  to  1*91*  of  this  title,  and  the 
moneys  expended  thereunder.  (Apr.  16,  193b,  c.  ll*7,  Sec.  1*,  1*8  Stat.  996,  as  amended 
June  b,  1936,  c.  It 90,  b9  Stat.  1U98 • ) 

Sec.  1*96.  Omitted 

Section,  Act  Apr.  16,  1931*,  c.  11*7*  1*8  Stat.  996,  was  omitted  from  ammendatory 
re-enactment  of  said  Act  by  Act  June  1*,  1936,  c.  1*90,  1*9  Stat.  ll*98. 


TABLE  WO. 

SCHOOLS  OPERATED  BY  BUREAU  OF 

1 

IWDIAW  AFFAIRS  IW  MOWTAWA 

RESERVATION 

SCHOOL 

....  ...  . '!  . 

Worthern  Cheyenne  Reservation 

Busby  Boarding  and  Day  School; 

Birney  Day  School. 

Rocky  Boy  Reservation 

Two  two-room  day  schools; 

One  three  teacher  day  School. 

The  Cut  Bank  Boarding  School  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  was  closed  a  year 
ago.  The  educational  program  of  this  school  has  been  absorbed  by  School  District 
Wo.  9  of  Glacier  County.  The  dormitories  at  the  Cut  Bank  Boarding  School  will  be 
maintained  and  used  to  house  orphan  children,  children  from  broken  homes,  and 
isolated  rural  children.  These  pupils  will  be  transported  each  day  to  the  Browning 
Public  Schools.  Approximately  100  pupils  are  included  in  this  program. 

The  above  schools  enroll  only  children  of  Indian  blood.  It  is  the  definite 
purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  cease  operation  of  segregated  school?  in 
the  State  of  Montana  as  soon  as  proper  arrangements  can  be  made  to  care  for  these 
children  in  non-segregated  schools.  The  integration  of  children  from  Indian. reser-  . 
vations  is  much  slower  for  those  pupils  who  have  attended  segregated  schools.  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  public  school  districts  in  Montana  that  the  reimbursement  under 
state  contract  should  be  increased  to  include  the  necessary  cost  of  operating  schools 
which  are  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the' 
public  school  districts.  Otherwise,  the  schools  presently  under  the  program  will  be 
paying  the  cost  of  the  schools  which  are  transferred  through  deer  ased  reimbursement. 
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TABLE  NO.  2 

i'  •:  v  '  •  '  .  ' 

Ir  ••  •  t  ■  W  -  l 

STATISTICS  ON  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  BY  SCHOOLS 

1956  -  1957 


ELEMENTARY 


Reservation 

School 

School 

Per  Cent 

District 

County 

Total  En» 

Indian  En~ 

Total 

Indian 

Indian  A.D.A. 

No. 

School 

rollment 

rollment 

A.D.A. 

A.D.A. 

of  Total  A.D.A. 

Blackfeet  Reservation 
GLACIER  COUNTY 

. 

1 

Blackfeet 

18 

13 

9.U0 

5.25 

55.85 

7 

Coldfeet 

28 

28 

15.59 

15.59 

100.00 

7 

Old  -Aqency 

13 

13 

9.32 

9.32 

100.00 

7 

Mad  Plume 

3.1 

31 

27.18 

27.18 

100.00 

8 

Babb 

59 

36 

U6.U5 

30.05 

6U.69 

9 

Browning 

831 

656 

695.78 

55U.78 

79.73 

9 

Starr 

6h 

6U 

U7.08 

U7.08 

100.00 

50 

Little  Badger 

18 

18 

12.83 

12.83 

100.00 

50 

Glacier  Park 

PONDERA  COUNTY 

U8 

16 

38.70 

11.10 

28.68 

1 

Heart  Butte 

11U 

11U 

88.71 

88.71 

100.00 

1 

Upper  Birch  Creek 

11 

10 

10.50 

9.05 

8.62 

lU 

Badger~Fisher 

8 

8 

7.05 

7.05 

100.00 

lii 

Grandview 

15 

11 

10.  lU 

6.38 

62.92 

Reservation  Total 

'  i,2#r 

1,018 

1,018.73 

‘  Mu 37 

"  80.92  ' 

Crow  Reservation 
BIG  HORN  COUNTY 


2 

Pryor 

70 

U7 

58.30 

35.65 

61.15 

17H 

Hardin 

6U6 

55 

530.61 

35.15 

6.62 

17H 

St.  Xavier 

158 

60 

127.71 

Uo.32 

31.57 

17H 

Crow  Agency 

357 

271 

28U.79 

212. 7U 

7U.70 

27 

Lodge  Grass 

378 

188 

301.51 

1U1.76 

U7.02 

29 

Wyola 

121 

56 

98. oU 

U3.81 

UU.68 

Reservation  Total 

1,730 

677 

1,U00.96 

'509.U3  " 

36.36 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 

ROSEBUD  COUNTY 

6 

Lame  Deer 

235 

171 

196 

1U5 

73.98 

Reservation  Total 

”23T“ 

171 

196 

“mr 

'  73.98  " 

Flathead  Reservation 

LAKE  COUNTY 

8 

Arlee 

182 

5U 

150.02 

Ul.08 

27.38 

22 

Elmo 

U2 

35 

21.30 

1U.0U 

65.92 

23 

Poison 

667 

56 

576*20 

U0.61 

7-oU 

28 

Ronan 

uuu 

U7 

398.80 

Uo.81 

10.23 

28 

Pablo 

100 

12 

83.50 

8.05 

9.6U 

28 

St.  Ignatius 

SANDERS  COUNTY 

Ui7 

63 

372.03 

U7.00 

12.63 

9 

Dixon 

123 

51 

103.66 

U5.33 

U3.73 

Reservation  Total 

1,975 

318 

1,705.51 

'  236.92“ 

‘  13.89" 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation 

BLAINE  COUNTY 

12 

Harlem 

U78 

88 

396.36 

63.32 

15.98 

lU 

Hays 

7U 

73 

63.17 

62.37 

98.73 

lU 

Lodge  Pole 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY 

71 

71 

5U.83 

5U.83 

100.00 

2 

Dodson 

110 

5 

10U.72 

3.07 

2.93 

5 

Beaver  Creek 

16 

16 

9.09 

9.09 

100.00 

20 

Whitewater 

U8 

6 

U3.00 

U.67 

10.86 

26 

Kirkaldie 

18 

16 

9.U6 

8.0U 

8U.99 

Reservation  Total 

8l5  " 

-~2rr 

680.63 

206.39 

30.16 ' 
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Elementary  continued 


District 

No. 

Reservation 

County 

Schoo 1 

School 

Total  En¬ 
rollment 

School 

Indian  En¬ 
rollment 

Total 

A.D.A. 

Indian 

A.D.A. 

Per  Cent 

Indian  A.D.A. 
of  Total  A.D.A. 

9 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 
ROOSEVELT  COUNTY 

Poplar 

672 

333 

552 o 9k 

273.60 

I49.I48 

55 

Wolf  Point 

655 

118 

590.85 

86.27 

II4.60 

55 

Brockton 

197 

1 59 

*  1)48.61 

119.55 

80. 3T 

7 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

Medicine  Lake 

lbb 

13 

135.20 

12.08 

}  >  f 

8.93, 

2 

VALLEY  COUNTY 

Frazer 

10  8 

52 

814.14.0 

39.89 

57.26 

Reservation  Total 

'  1,7# 

“67T" 

1,512.00 

531.28 

'  35.  lit 

13 

Rocky  Boy  Reservation 

HILL  COUNTY 

Box  Elder 

90 

26 

79.52 

22.37 

28.13 

Elementary  Total 

7,868 

37!3o 

67591737 

2, 575.76  37.53 

V( 


9 

Biackfeet  Reservation 
GLACIER  COUNTY 

Browning 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

2U0 

177 

159.39 

119.39 

75.90 

Reservation  Total 

Crow  Reservation 

BIG  HORN  COUNTY 

2T4O 

177 

159.39 

119.39 

77.90 

17H 

Edgar 

87 

23 

67.90 

10  abi 

15.33 

17H 

Hardin 

368 

56 

325. 9b 

35.39 

10.86 

27 

Lodge  Grass 

152 

58 

122.63 

38.67 

31.53 

Reservation  Total 

Flathead  Reservation 

LAKE  COUNTY 

'  "6  0  7 

127 

'  5i6.57 

85.57 

16.36 

8 

Arlee 

56 

8 

58.67 

6.59 

13.33 

28 

Ronan 

239 

18 

217.39 

111.  17 

6.52 

28 

St.  Ignatius 

SANDERS  COUNTY 

1  b9 

18 

128.07 

1U.U7 

11.30 

9 

Dixon 

bo 

8 

27.76 

14.98 

17.91; 

Reservation  Total 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation 
BLAINE  COUNTY 

m 

“52“ 

'  521.89 

I40.ll 

9.Tl 

12 

Harlem 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY 

lb3 

23 

12)4.17 

17.UU 

1U.05 

2 

Dodson 

3b 

3 

32. 15 

2.78 

8.65 

20 

Whitewater 

23 

1 

22.38 

.95 

I4.2I4 

Reservation  Total 

200 

27 

178.69 

21.17 

'  11.85  ' 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 
ROOSEVELT  COUNTY 


9 

Poplar 

175 

'67 

135.19 

53.77 

32.38 

55 

Wolf  Point 

330 

2I4 

298.55 

20.10 

6.73 

55 

Brockton 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

61 

bl 

•  55.80 

33.26 

75.25 

7 

Medicine  Lake 

91 

5 

82.01 

5.11 

5.01 

VALLEY  COUNTY 

, 

2 

Frazer 

b2 

20 

32.95 

15.22 

56.21 

Reservation  Total 

~wr 

163 

593.59 

116.56 

19.62 

Rocky  Boy  Reservation 

HILL  COUNTY 

13 

Box  Elder 

62 

31 

53.82 

21.35 

58.70 

High  School  Total 

2,292 

577 

1,913.75 

TD279IT 

21.05 

Elementary  Total 

7,868 

3,160 

6,593^35  2,575*76 

37.53 

High  School  Total 

2,292 

577 

1,913.75 

502.95 

21.05 

Grand  Total  All  Schools 

10,l6o 

3,737 

8,507.10" 

0 

r— 

• 

00 

CO 

1 

""33751” 
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TABLE  WO.  3 


STATISTICS  OW  ENROLLMENT  AWD  ATTENDANCE  BY  DISTRICTS 

1956  -  1957 


ELEMENTARY 


District 

No. 

Reservation 

County 

Schoo 1 

District 
Total  En¬ 
rol  iment 

District 
Indian  En¬ 
rollment 

Total  Indian 

A.D.A.  A.D.A. 

Per  Cent 

Indian  A.D.A. 
of  Total  A.D.A. 

1 

Blackfeet  Reservation 

GLACIER  COUNTY 

Blackfeet 

18 

13 

9.1|0  5.25 

55.85 

7 

Old  Agency 

72 

72 

52.09  52.09 

100.00 

8 

Babb 

59 

36 

1i6.1i5  30.05 

6U.69 

9 

Browning 

895 

720 

7U2.86  601.86 

81.02 

50 

Glacier  Park 

66 

3k 

51.53  23.93 

U5.55 

1 

PONDERA  COUNTY 

Heart  Butte 

125 

12k 

99.21  97.76 

98.5U 

lk  . 

Badger -Fisher 

23 

19 

17.19  13.1i3 

78.13 

Reservation  Total 

172^8 

1,018 

1,018.73  82)4.37  ' 

"  "80.92  " 

2 

Crow  Reservation 

BIG  HORN  COUNTY 

Pryor 

70 

kl 

58.30  35.65 

61.15 

17H 

Hardin 

1,161 

386 

9li3.ll  288.21 

30.56 

27 

Lodge  Grass 

378 

188 

301.51  ll|1.7  6 

U7.02 

29 

Wyola 

121 

56 

98.0I4  U3.81 

I1I1.68 

Reservation  Total 

1,730 

~wr 

l,ii00.96  509. U3 

36.36 

6 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 

ROSEBUD  COUNTY 

Lame  Deer 

235 

171 

196.00  Ili5o00 

73.98 

8 

Flathead  Reservation 

LAKE  COUNTY 

Arlee 

182  - 

5U 

150.02  lil. 08 

27.38 

22 

Elmo 

1|2 

35 

21.30  lli.Oli 

65.92 

23 

Poison 

667 

56 

576*20  I1O.6I 

7. Oli 

28 

Ronan 

961 

122 

851i.33  95.86 

11.22 

9 

SANDERS  COUNTY 

Dixon 

123 

51 

103.66  ii5.33 

U3.73 

Reservation  Total 

1)975 

318 

1,705*51  236*92 

13*89 

12 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation 
BLAINE  COUNTY 

Harlem 

Ii78 

88 

396.36  63.32 

15.98 

11; 

Hays 

1U5 

•  -  lkk  • 

118.00  117.20 

99.32 

2 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY 

Dodson 

110 

5 

10li.  72  3.07 

2.93 

5 

Beaver  Creek 

16 

16 

9.09  9.09 

100.00 

20 

Whitewater 

U8 

6 

U3.00  I1.67 

10.86 

26 

Kirkaldie 

18 

16 

9.U6  8  .Oli 

8U.99 

Reservation  Total 

'B  l?  " 

~275“ 

680.63  205.39 

30.18 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 

ROOSEVELT  COUNTY 


9 

Poplar 

672 

333 

552.9U  273.60 

Ii9.1|8 

Ii5 

Wolf  Point 

6kk 

118 

590.85  86.27 

111.  60 

55 

Brockton 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

197 

159 

r 

H18.6I  II9.I1I1 

80.37 

7 

Medicine  Lake 

VALLEY  COUNTY 

lkk 

13 

135.20  12.08 

8.93 

2 

Frazer 

108 

52 

8I4..I4O  39.89 

U7.26 

Reservation  Total 

1,765 

“67T“ 

1,512.00  531.28 

35.  Ill'  “ 
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Elementary  continued 


Reservation 

District 

District 

Per  Cent 

District 

County 

Total  En- 

Indian  En- 

Total  . 

Indian 

Indian  A.D.A. 

No. 

District 

ro 1 Iment 

rol Iment 

A.D.A. 

A.D.A. 

of  Total  A.D.A 

Rocky  Boy  Reservation 

HILL  COUNTY 

13 

Box  Elder 

90 

26 

79.52 

22.37 

28. J.  3 

Elementary  Total 

7,8®  ' 

3,160 

<4,593.35 

2 , U7U.76  37.53 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Blackfeet  Reservation 
GLACIER  COUNTY 

9 

Browning 

2 1*0 

177 

159.39 

119.39 

7l*.  90 

Crow  Reservation 

BIG  HORN  COUNTY 

17H 

Hardin  &  Edgar 

1*55 

69 

393.81* 

1*5.80 

11.63 

27 

Lodge  Grass 

152 

58 

122.63 

38.67 

31.53 

Reservation  Total 

"60T" 

127 

5i6.L7 

81.1*7 

16.36 

Flathead  Reservation 

LAKE  COUNTY 

8 

Arlee 

56 

8 

1*8.67 

6.1*9 

13.33 

28 

Ronan 

SANDERS  COUNTY 

388 

36 

3U5.U6 

28.61* 

8.29 

9 

Dixon 

l*o 

8 

27.76 

1**98 

17.91* 

Reservation  Total 

1*81* 

52 

1*21.89 

1*0.11 

'  9.5i  ' 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation 

BLAINE  COUNTY 

12 

Harlem 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY 

11*3 

23 

121*.  17 

17.1*1* 

11*. 05 

2 

Dodson 

3k 

3 

32*11* 

2.78 

8.65 

20 

Whitewater 

23 

1 

22.38 

.95 

1*.  2l* 

Reservation  Total 

200 

27 

178.69 

21.17 

11.86 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 
ROOSEVELT  COUNTY 

9 

Poplar 

175 

67 

135.19 

1*3.77 

32.38 

1*5 

Wolf  Point 

330 

2k 

298.55 

20.10 

6.73 

55 

Brockton 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

61 

1*7 

1*1;  .80 

33.26 

7U.2I* 

7 

Medicine  Lake 

VALLEY  COUNTY 

91 

5 

82.01 

lull 

5.01 

2 

Frazer 

1*2 

20 

32. 9k 

15.22 

1*6.21 

Reservation  Total 

699 

~\ET 

593.1 *9 

116.1*6 

19.62  ' 

Rocky  Boy  Reservation 

HILL  COUNTY 

13 

Box  Elder 

62 

31 

1*3.82 

21.31* 

1*8.70 

Havre 

27 

19 

20.58 

1U.59 

70.89 

Reservation  Total 

89 

50 

61*.  Uo 

35.93 

55.79 

High  School  Total 

2,292 

577 

1,913.75 

1*02.91* 

21.05 

Elementary  Total 

7,8.68  3, 

160 

6,593.35 

2. 1*71*.  76 
1*02.91* 

37.53 

High.  School  Total 

2,292 

577 

1.913.75 

21.05 

Grand  Total  All  Schools 

10,l60  3] 

737 

T,507.lb 

2,877.70 

33.83 
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The  following  tables  analyze  the  attendance  and  enrollment  situations  by  reservations. 
The  increase  in  enrollment,  days  of  attendance,  and  average  daily  attendance  can  be 
accounted  for  through  more  children  attending  schools  each  year.  This  is  in  accord 
with  a  state-wide  trend  of  increased  school  enrollments.  The  following  tables  do  not 
include  pupils  with  less  than  one-fourth  degree  Indian  blood. 

TABLE  NO.  1* 

ENROLLMENT  OF  ELIGIBLE  PUPILS 
BY  RESERVATION  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS. 


Year 

.  Blackfeet 

Crow 

Flathead 

Ft.  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

No.  Cheyenne 

Rocky  Boy 

19W"^W" 

"  "Bio 

1*76 

"  3  0  "6  ' 

683 

103 

1 9k9  -  *50 

929 

U97 

291 

376 

707 

108 

11*5 

1950  -  *5l 

931 

1*1*9 

307 

371* 

658 

93 

135 

1951  -  *52 

907 

537 

322 

1*20 

656 

101* 

112 

1952  -  *53 

1,029 

570 

306 

327 

672 

11*9 

■51* 

1953  -r,51* 

99 1 

632 

30 1~ 

255 

676 

160' 

17 

195U  -  *55 

1,070 

668 

306 

280 

696 

151* 

16 

1955  -  *56 

1,171* 

758 

311 

319 

716 

156 

1*5 

1956  -  *57 

1,018 

677 

318 

275 

675 

171 

39 

TABLE  NO.  5 

TOTAL  DAYS  ATTENDANCE  OF  REIMBURSABLE  PUPILS 
BY  RESERVATIONS  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS 


Year 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Flathead 

Ft.  Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

No.  Cheyenne 

Rocky  Boy 

T940C 

•  *1*9 

101*,  372  ' 

62,113 

1*1,991*  " 

70,51*1 

109,288 

'  13,211* 

191*9  - 

■  *50 

126,557 

73,333 

US, 755 

59,871 

101,91*3 

15,173 

18,991* 

1950  - 

■  *51 

129,731 

67,601 

1*5,583 

56,378 

100,1*1*1* 

12,575 

16,31*1* 

1951  - 

■  *52 

122,235 

78,751* 

1*6,023 

65,277 

100,866 

f  15,505 

16,51*8 

1952  - 

■  *53 

137,673 

71,1*21 

1*2,099 

50,1*60 

98,101* 

20,567 

8,01*1 

1953  - 

■  *51* 

129,1*16 

87,923 

1*2,051 

39,685 

93,728 

23,1*69 

2,181* 

1951*  - 

■  *55 

137,913 

93,107 

1*3,621* 

1*3,991 

97,022 

22,1*39 

2,1*88 

1955  - 

■  *56 

11*5,201 

101,91*0 

1*5,1*85 

1*7,002 

100,509 

23,080 

5,696 

1956  - 

•  *57 

169,906 

106,906 

51,653 

1*3,923 

116,595 

26,0 59 

7,867 

TABLE  NO.  6 

A.D.A.  OF  ELIGIBLE  PUPILS  BY  RESERVATIONS 
FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS 


Year 

Blackfeet  Crow 

Flathead  Ft. 

Belknap 

Fort  Peck 

No.  Cheyenne 

Rocky  Boy 

191*8  - 

*  1*9 

585.1*0 

31*5.07 

233.30 

391.89 

607.16 

73.1*1 

191*9  - 

*5o 

703.09 

1*07.1*1 

251*. 19 

332.62 

566.35 

81*.  30 

105.52 

1950  - 

»5i 

720.73 

375.56 

253.21* 

313.21 

558.02 

69.86 

90.80 

1951  - 

*52 

679.08 

1*37.52 

255.68 

362.65 

560.37 

86.  ll* 

91.93 

1952  - 

‘53 

761*.  85 

396.78 

233.88 

280.33 

51*5.02 

111*. 26 

1*1*.  67 

1953  - 

*51* 

718.98 

1*88.1*6 

233.62 

220.1*7 

520.71 

130.38 

12.11* 

195U  - 

f55 

766.19 

517.26 

21+2.36 

2l*l*.39 

539.01 

12l*.66 

13.82 

1955  “ 

*56 

806.67 

566.33 

252.69 

261.12 

558.38 

128.22 

31. 61* 

1956  - 

1 57 

91*3.92 

593.92 

286.96 

2l*l*.02 

61*7.75 

ll*l*.77 

1*3.71 

The  following  chart.  Table  No.  7,  gives  the  ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  the 
total  enrollment.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  stability  of  the  education  population  on 
the  various  reservations.  The  true  accuracy  of  the  table  varies  with  the  number  of  trans¬ 
fers  from  one  school  to  another  during  the  school  year  but  it  still  indicates  the  stability 
of  the  school  population.  The  best  contribution  that  school  can  make  to  stabilize  a  school 
population  is  a  strong  and  good  school  transportation  system.  When  families  must  leave 
home  to  place  their  children  in  school  the  family  life  is  disrupted  and  the  stability  is 
greatly  upset.  Sometimes  families  must  divide  and  set  up  two  homes  during  the  school  year 
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so  that  the  family  ranching  enterprise  may  be  maintained  at  the  same  time  that  an 
education  is  provided  school  children.  This  is  not  a  desirable  practice  and  should 
be  avoided  where  it  is  economically  possible  by  providing  suitable  school  buses  or 
opening  rural  schools. 


TAELE  NO.  7 

HOLDING  POWER  AND  CHANGE  IN  ENROLLMENTS 


Ratio  Enrollment  to  A.  D.  A. 


Reservation 

1951-52 

'  1952-53 

'  1953-51;  " 

195L-55 

1955-56 

19^6-57 

Blackfeet 

75.9 

'  75.1 

'  72.5  “ 

71.61 

'  68.71 

'  "80.98' 

Crow 

82.2 

70.0 

77.3 

77.  h3 

73.81; . 

7S.2S 

Flathead 

8o.6 

76.8 

77.6 

79.20 

81.39 

7l|.l8 

Ft.  Belknap 

86. U 

86.0 

86.U 

87.28 

81.85 

7U.69 

Ft.  Peck 

85. U 

81.1 

77.0 

77. U5 

77.21 

78.71 

N.  Cheyenne 

85.1 

76.7 

81.5 

80.95 

82.19 

8U.  80 

Rocky  Boy 

82.1 

82.8 

71.8 

86.38 

70.31 

86. ol; 

Average 

'  Y6. 7 

'  Y6.6  ' 

76.73 

76.5u 

78.26 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  of  eligible  school  children  of  Indian  blood  is  reimbursed  by  the 
State  of  Montana  and  from  Indian  Education  funds.  The  eligibility  requirements  are 
that  the  pupil  must  have  legal  residence  3  miles  from  the  nearest  school  which  is 
operating.  The  residence  requirements  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Where  the  family  earns  the  major  portion  of  its  living. 

(b)  Where  the  family  resides  during  the  summer  when  school  is  not  in 
session. 

(c)  The  apparent  purpose  of  the  family  in  establishing  residence  at  a 
place  which  requires  the  payment  of  transportation.  Is  the  resi¬ 
dence  in  good  faith  or  is  it  principally  for  the  purpose  of  draw¬ 
ing  transportation? 

(d)  Where  the  school  census  is  taken. 

The  ownership  of  a  piece  of  land  in  some  rural  area  does  not  constitute  sufficient 
residence  for  the  payment  of  transportation.  The  family  must  have  actual  residence  on 
the  land  and  must  use  it  to  produce  his  living.  The  reimbursement  is  made  on  the  basic 
assumption  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  understands  the  criteria  and  screens  applications 
in  the  light  of  just  qualifications  and  eligibility  for  payment.  False  claims  for 
reimbursement  of  illegal  transportation  are  not  to  be  condoned  on  the  local  level.  Indi 
vidual  transportation  is  legal  only  when  the  legal  residence  is  three  or  more  miles 
from  the  nearest  operating  school.  The  state  reimbursement  is  one-third  of  the  legal 
schedule. 


Legal  Schedule  for  Individual  Transportation  is  as  follows: 


Chi ldren 

3  &  k 

Miles 

5  &  6 

Miles 

7  &  11 

Miles 

12  and  Over 

1 

'  $  .30" 

'  ft  .36  " 

“TTH8“ 

‘  5  .  60" " 

2 

.1|2 

•U8 

.60 

.72 

3 

.5U 

.60 

.72 

.81; 

h 

.66 

.72 

.81; 

.96 

5 

.81; 

.96 

1.08 

6 

1.08 

1.20 

The  above  schedule  may  be  increased  due  to  isolation  in  cases  of  hardship.  This 
must  be  approved  through  competent  application  and  by  the  County  Transportation 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  local  Board  of  School  Trustees.  The  legal  reimbursement 
rate  for  school  buses  is  as  follows: 

Six  passengers  or  less  -  12  cents  per  bus  mile. 

7-11  passenger  vehicle  -  V~>  cents  per  bus  miles. 

12  -30  passenger  vehicle  -  20  cents  per  bus  mile. 

Above  30  pupils  the  reimbursement  rate  increases  one-half  cent  a  bus 
mile  for  each  pupil  capacity  above  thirty.  Pupil  capacity  is  based 
on  13  inches  of  seating  space  per  pupil. 
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TABLE  NO.  8 


RATIO  OF  TOTAL  A.D.A.  TO  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 

and 

RATIO  OF  INDIAN  A.D.A.  TO  INDIAN  ENROLLMENT 

1956  -  1957 


ELEMENTARY 


Dist. 

No. 

Reservation 

County 

School 

Indian 

Total  Days 
Attendance 

Ratio  Total 
A.D.A.  to 

Total 

Enrollment 

Ratio  Indian 

A.D.A.  to 

Indian 

Enrollment 

1 

BLACKFEET  RESERVATION 
Glacier  County 

Biackfoot 

903 

52.22 

50.38 

7 

Coldfeet 

2,806 

55.68 

55.68 

7 

Old  Agency 

1,677 

71.69 

71.69 

7 

Mad  Plume 

l  ,U95 

87.68 

87.68 

8 

Babb 

5,509 

78.73 

83.57 

9 

Browning 

99,860 

83.73 

85.57 

9 

Starr 

8,575 

73.56 

73.56 

50 

Glacier  Park 

1,989 

80.63 

69.38 

50 

Little  Badger 

2,310 

71.28 

71.28 

1 

Pondera  County 

Heart  Butte 

15,968 

77.82 

77.82 

1 

Upper  Birch  Creek 

1,711 

91.36 

90.50 

15 

Grandview 

1,158 

67.60 

58.00 

ill 

Badger-Fisher 

1,269 

88.13 

88.13 

Reservation  Total 

11*5,019 

80.98 

80.98 

2 

CROW  RESERVATION 

Big  Horn  County 

Pryor 

6,517 

83.29 

75.85 

17H 

Hardin 

6,327 

82.15 

63.91 

17H 

Crow  Agency 

38,295 

79.77 

78.50 

17H 

St.  Xavier 

7,257 

80.83 

67.20 

27 

Lodge  Grass 

25,517 

79.76 

75.50 

29 

Wyola 

7,886 

81.02 

78.23 

Reservation  Total 

91,698 

■80798 

6 

N.  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION 
Rosebud  County 

Lame  Deer 

26,059 

83.50 

85.8o 

8 

FLATHEAD  RESERVATION 

Lake  County 

Arlee 

7,395 

82.53 

76.07 

22 

Elmo 

2,528 

50.71 

5o.il 

23 

Poison 

8,995 

86.91 

71.39 

38 

Ronan 

7,355 

89.82 

86.83 

28 

Pablo 

1,559 

83.50 

67.08 

28 

St.  Ignatius 

8,561 

89.22 

75.61 

9 

Sanders  County 

Dixon 

8,250 

85.28 

88.88 

Reservation  Total 

■8S38 

TUTTH 

12 

FT.  BELKNAP  RESERVATION 
Blaine  County 

Harlem 

11,399 

82.92 

71.96 

111 

Hays 

11,227 

85.36 

85.55 

111 

Lodge  Pole 

9,869 

77.23 

77.23 

2 

Phillips  County 

Dodson 

553 

95.20 

61. 5o 

5 

Beaver  Creek 

.1,636 

56.81 

56.81 

20 

Whitewater 

851 

89.58 

93.50 

26 

Kirkaldie 

1,557 

52.56 

50.25 

Reservation  Total 

36,972 

SI3T 

W%9 
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Table  No.  8 


Elementary  Continued 


Dist. 

No. 

Reservation 

County 

School 

Indian 

Total  Days 
Attendance 

Ratio  Total 

A.  D.  A.  to 

Total 

Enrollment 

Ratio  Indian 
A.  D.  A.  to 
Indian 

Enro 1 lment 

9 

FORT  PECK  RESERVATION 
Roosevelt  County 

Poplar 

59,259 

82.28 

82.16 

55 

Wolf  Point 

15,528 

91.75 

73.11" 

55 

Brockton 

21,599  - 

75.55 

75.12 

l 

Sheridan  County 

Medicine  Lake 

2,175 

93.8  9 

92.92 

2 

Valley  County 
"Frazer 

7,181 

78.15 

76.71 

Reservation  Total 

95,632 

85767 

78771 

13 

ROCKY  BOY  RESERVATION 
Hill  County 

Box  Elder 

c— 

CM 

o 

-Cf 

88.36 

86.05 

Elementary  Total 

553,629 

8J796 

78.26 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


Dist. 

No. 

Reservation 

County 

School 

Indian 

Total  Days 
Attendance 

Ratio  Total 
A.D.A. „  to 
Total 
Enrollment 

Ratio  Indian 

A.D.A.  to 

Indian 

Enrollment 

9 

BLACKFEET  RESERVATION 
Glacier  County 

Browning 

21,590 

66.51 

67.55 

17H 

CROW  RESERVATION 

Biq  Horn  County 

Edgar 

1,873 

78.05 

55.26 

17H 

Hardin 

6,371 

88.57 

76.93 

27 

Lodge  Grass 

6,960 

81.75 

66.67 

Reservation  Total 

i5,2o5 

"8!7o9 

66.5 1 

8 

FLATHEAD  RESERVATION 

Lake  County 

Arlee 

1,169 

86.91 

81.13 

28 

Ronan 

2,55i 

90.96 

78.72 

28 

St.  Ignatius 

2,605 

85.95 

80.39 

9 

Sanders  County 

Dixon 

906 

69.50 

62.25 

Reservation  Total 

7,231 

wm 

77.13 

12 

FT.  BELKNAP  RESERVATION 
Blaine  County 

Harlem 

3,139 

86.85 

75.83 

2 

Phillips  County 

Dodson 

502 

95.53 

92.67 

20 

Whitewater 

171 

97.30 

95.00 

Reservation  Total 

37812 

78751 

9 

FORT  PECK  RESERVATION 
Roosevelt  County 

Poplar 

7,878 

77.25 

65.33 

55 

Wolf  Point 

3,618 

90.57 

83.75 

55 

Brockton 

5,987 

73.55 

70.77 

7 

Sheridan  County 

Medicine  Lake 

750 

90.12 

82.20 

2 

Valley  County 

Frazer 

2,750 

78.53 

76.10 

Reservation  Total 

20,963 

"857 67 

78771 

13 

ROCKY  BOY  RESERVATION 
Hill  County 

Box  Elder 

3,851 

70.68 

68.85 

High  School  Total 

72351 

"BIITo 

87783 

TOTAL  ELEMENTARY 

553,829  ' 

63.96  " 

78.26 

TOTAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

72,551 

83.50 

69.83 

GRAND  TOTAL 

516,370 

77786 

7  ST9T 
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TABLE  WO.  9 


FEDERAL  IMPACT  BY  DISTRICTS 
Pupils  and  Land 

August  1,  1957 


ELEMENTARY 


Dist. 

No. 

Reservation 

County 

School 

Per  Cent 

Pupil 

Impact 

Total 

Acre? 

Tax 

Exempt 

Indian 

Acres 

Per  Cent 
Tax 

Exempt 

Land 

Impact 

Per  Cent 
District 
Average 

Impact 

1 

BLACKFEET  RESERVATION 

Glacier  County 

Blackfoot 

55.85 

ll*2,50l* 

103,21*1* 

72.1*5 

61*.  15 

7 

Old  Agency 

100.00 

157, 10li 

126,1*10 

80.1*6 

90.23 

8 

Babb 

6U.  69 

209,197 

11*3,961 

68.82 

66.76 

9 

Browning 

81.02 

535,21*7 

382,519 

71.1*7 

76.25 

50 

East  Glacier  Park 

1*6. 1*1* 

80,256 

67,211 

83.75 

1*6. 1*1* 

1 

Pondera  County 

Heart  Butte 

n.w 

9Q.$h 

71,61*0 

62,575 

87.35 

f$j7 

-92.95- 

ll* 

Badger-Fisher 

78.13 

87,583 

58,269 

66.53 

72.33 

2 

CROW  RESERVATION 

Big  Horn  County 

Pryor 

61.15 

31*7,520 

265,897 

76.51 

68.83 

17H 

Hardin 

30.56  1, 

,1*90,560 

668,881* 

1*1*.  87 

37.72 

27 

Lodge  Grass 

1*7  .02 

500,1*80 

261*,  125 

52.77 

1*9.90 

29 

Wyola 

Mi. 69 

21*0,000 

150,703 

62.79 

53.71* 

6 

N.  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION 

Rosebud  County 

Lame  Deer  73.98 

106,300 

105,600 

99.31* 

86.66 

8 

FLATHEAD  RESERVATION 

Lake  County 

Arlee 

27.38 

166,1*00 

11*6,720 

88.17 

57.78 

22 

Elmo 

65.92 

18,560 

11,250 

60.61 

63.27 

23 

Poison 

5.89 

ll*8,l*8o 

52,520 

35.37 

20.63 

28 

Ronan 

11.22 

306,560 

206,890 

67.1*9 

39.36 

9 

Sanders  County 

Dixon 

1*3.73 

171*, 720 

77,560 

1*1*. 39 

1*1*.  86 

12 

FORT  BELKNAP  RESERVATION 

Blaine  County 

Harlem  15*98 

385,280 

21*2,560 

62.96 

39.1*7 

1U 

Hays 

99.32 

760,320 . 

253,1*1*0 

33.33 

66.33 

2 

Phillips  County 

Dodson 

2.93 

226,560 

58,1*1*0 

25.79 

11*. 36 

5 

Beaver  Creek 

100.00 

105,600 

33,280 

31.52 

65.76 

20 

Whitewater 

3©"i  18-/  O-S'b 

78,720 

8,200 

10.1*2 

26 

Kirkaldie 

8U.99 

76,800 

38,720 

50.1*2 

67.71 

PORT  PECK  RESERVATION 


Roosevelt  County 


9 

Poplar 

1*9. 1*8 

1*72,21*7 

310,938 

65. 81* 

57.66 

1*5 

Wolf  Point 

11*.  60 

233,11*1 

131*, 1*98 

57.69 

36.15 

55 

Brockton 

80.37 

21,1*05 

18,026 

81*. 21 

82.29 
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Elementary  Continued 


Dist. 

No. 

Reservation 

County 

School 

Per  Cent 
Pupil 

Impact 

Total 

Acres 

Tax 

Exempt 

Indian 

Acres 

Per  Cent 

Tax 

Exempt 

Land 

Impact 

Per  Cent 
District 
Average 
Impact 

7 

Sheridan  County 

Medicine  Lake 

8.93 

70,098 

20,803 

29.68 

19.31 

2 

Valley  County 

Frazer 

57.26 

153,089 

10 1 , 146I4 

70.91 

59.09 

13 

ROCKY  BOY  RESERVATION 
Hill  County 

Box  Elder 

28.13 

105,600 

18,981 

17.97 

23.05 

16 

9 

Havre 

BLACKFEET  RESERVATION 
Glacier  County 

Browning 

Transportation,  Special  Case 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

75.90  1,121)..  308  823,359 

73.23 

75.07 

17H 

CROW  RESERVATION 

Big  Horn  County 

Hardin 

11.63 

1,590,560 

668.88b 

U)4.87 

28.25 

17H 

27 

Edgar 

Lodge  Grass 

18.10 

31.53 

Special  Case 

500,1180  269,723 

53.89 

52.71 

8 

FLATHEAD  RESERVATION 

Lake  County 

Arlee 

13.33 

166, 1*00 

1U6,720 

88.17 

50.75 

28 

Ronan 

8.29 

306,560 

206,890 

67.59 

37.89 

9 

Sanders  County 

Dixon 

17. 95 

I7I4, 720 

77,560 

55.39 

31.17 

12 

FORT  BELKNAP  RESERVATION 
Blaine  County 

Harlem 

IU.05 

1,1)45,000 

U96.000 

53.30 

28.68 

2 

Phillips  County 

Dodson 

8.65 

737,280 

13)1,600 

18.26 

13.56 

20 

Whitewater 

5.25 

590,392 

52,000 

7.11 

5.68 

9 

FORT  PECK  RESERVATION 
Roosevelt  County 

Poplar 

32.38 

1472,2)42 

310,938 

65.85 

59.11 

55 

Wolf  Point 

6.73 

233,1)41 

13)4,198 

57.69 

32.21 

55 

Brockton 

75.25 

21,1405 

18,026 

85.21 

79.23 

7 

Sheridan  County 

Medicine  Lake 

5.01 

70,098 

20,80U 

29.68 

17.35 

2 

Valley  County 

Frazer 

56.21 

281,1453 

2)4)4,177 

86.76 

66.59 

13 

ROCKY  BOY  RESERVATION 

Hill  County 

Box  Elder 

58.70 

105,600 

18,981 

17.97 

33.35 

16 

Havre 

Transportation,  Special  Case 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

School  attendance  continues  to  be  a  major  problem  on  some  reservations.  The 
most  common  problem  mentioned  by  teachers  in  their  annual  report  is  school  attendance. 
It  is  extremely  irritating  and  frustrating  to  a  sincere  teacher  when  the  school  attend¬ 
ance  drops  below  normal  standards.  No  teacher  can  do  good  work  in  the  class  room  when 
the  attendance  shifts  from  day  to  day.  The  constant  review  work  necessary  in  a  class 
room  destroys  the  ambition  of  the  pupils  to  succeed.  The  lack  of  progress  soon  breaks 
down  the  pride  that  the  pupils  have  and  good  school  achievement  and  the  whole  edu¬ 
cational  program  becomes  demoralized.  Pupils  and  teachers  just  mark  time  and  school 
becomes  something  to  endure. 
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It  is  easy  for  the  experienced  supervisor  to  detect  good  morale  in  the  class 

room  -  morale  that  comes  from  ambition  and  pride  of  the  students  and  the  teachers 

in  the  accomplishment  and  achievement  of  good  class  room  activities.  Before  this 
type  of  morale  can  be  accomplished  in  the  class  room  there  must  be  good  school 
attendance. 

.  *  •  7  ^  \  '  i  * 

How  can  good  attendance  be  achieved?  The  foundation  for  good  school  attendance 
comes  from  the  home.  The  parents  must  have  the  desire  and  the  wish  that  their  child¬ 
ren  attend  school  every  day.  The  parents  must  feel  that  they  are  denying  pupils 
their  right  and  privilege  to  an  education  when  the  pupils  are  kept  out  of  school. 

The  parents  must  realize  that  the  losers  through  absences  from  school  are  their  own 
children.  The  parents  must  accept  this  responsibility  and  realize  the  opportunities 
that  will.- come  through  good  education.  When  a  pupil  is  kept  out  of  school  for  a  day 
it  is  the  pupil  who  suffers  worst,  and  parents  must  feel  that  they  are  neglecting 
their  own  children  by  keeping  them  out  of  school.  > 

What  can  a  teacher  do  to  help  build  better  school  attendance?  To  begin  with,  a 
teacher  must  be  prompt  in  school  attendance.  The  teacher  who  misses  school  and  who 
is  tardy  in  the  mornings  contributes  to  poor  morale  in  school  attendance.  In  school 
districts  of  the  3rd  class,  the  teacher  should  report  all  the  unexcused  absences  of 
pupils  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  who  in  turn  will  report  it  to  the 
proper  legal  officer. 

County  Superintendents  are  sometimes  confronted  with  the  problem  of  jurisdiction. 
The  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  state  laws  on  Indian  Reservations. 
Indian  treaties  and  the  Federal  Statutes  provide  for  federal  jurisdiction  on  Indian 
Reservations.  However,  the  Federal  Courts  have  always  held  that  the  Indian  people 
have  the  right  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  change  in  the  treaty  with  the  Federal' 
Government. 

All  the  tribal  councils  in  the  State  of  Montana  on  each  of  the  seven  (7)  reser¬ 
vations  have  voted  to  give  state  school  attendance  laws  jurisdiction  on  Indian 
Reservations.  The  Tribal  Courts  in  all  instances  have  been  very  cooperative  in 
enforcing  school  attendance.  Federal  Law  Enforcement  officers  and  tribal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  have  likewise  been  very  cooperative  in  promoting  school  attendance.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  invoke  legal  pressure  to  obtain  school  attendance,  there  are  legal 
channels  available.  The  excuse  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  should  not  be  raised  in  pro¬ 
blems  pertaining  to  compulsory  school  attendance.  Most  of  the  State  Courts  will 
accept  jurisdiction  over  compulsory  school  attendance  because  the  tribal  council 
resolutions  have  given  them  jurisdiction. 

School  trustees  likewise  have  a  responsibility  in  connection  with  school  attend¬ 
ance.  The  State  and  Federal  Governments  do  not  feel  that  the  obligation  for 
financial  support  to  schools  is  so  great  where  the  local  effort  for  school  attendance 
is  below  average.  In  other  words,  school  trustees  who  neglect  their  responsibility 
in  matters  of  school  attendance  are  injuring  the  school  financial  program  in  their 
own  school  district. 

School  attendance  is  reflected  through  the  local  morale  of  a  community.  The 
best  illustration  of  this  is  found  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  School  attendance  has 
been  on  a  high  level  for  many  years  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  During  the  past  year 
the  morale  of  the  reservation  has  been  destroyed  through  the  bitter  controversy  over 
the  Yellow  Tail  Dam.  The  controversy  has  upset  the  normal  stability  of  the  home  and 
has  torn  the  community  into  factions  through  severe  internal  dissent ion.  This 
dissention  has  carried  over  into  school  morale.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
school  attendance  has  become  a  major  problem  among  Indian  people  in  several  communities 
from  the  Crow  Reservation. 

The  following  schools  must  make  some  effort  to  improve  school  attendance: 

Cold  Feet  School  District  No.  7,  Glacier  County 
Old  Agency  School  District  No.  7,  Glacier  County 
Glacier  Park  School  District  No.  £0,  Glacier  County 
Little  Badger  School  District  No.  5>0,  Glacier  County 
Pryor  School  District  No.  2,  Big  Horn  County 
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Teachers  quite  often  ask  for  suggestions  to  improve  school  attendance.  They 
realize  that  school  attendance  should  not  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  truant 
officer.  They  realize  that  school  attendance  is  a  reflection  of  community  morale. 
Some  communities  have  improved  the  attitude  of  parents  by  bringing  the  parents  to 
the  school.  The  school  invites  the  parents  to  programs*  to  school  exhibits,  P.T.A. 
meetings,  community  project  meetings  and  tries  to  interest  the  parents  in  the 
opportunities  for  their  children. 

The  most  serious  attendance  problems  are  found  in  some  of  the  rural  one-room 
schools.  A  special  responsibility  must  be  assumed  by  the  school  trustees  in  these 
areas  to  improve  school  attendance.  They  must  take  an  active  interest  in  this 
problem  and  work  with  the  teachers,  and  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 
improve  these  situations.  Seasonal  employment  in  some  of  these  areas  makes  a 
definite  problem.  Whole  families  go  to  areas  for  fruit  picking,  potato  picking, 
digging  beets,  and  other  types  of  seasonal  work.  Some  programs  for  the  migrant 
worker  school  attendance  will  be  discussed  at  various  community  meetings  this  fall. 


LEGAL  POWERS  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER 


1.  Authority  to  serve  warrants. 

2.  Authority  to  enter  factories,  workshops,  stores  and  other  places  where  children 
may  be  employed. 

3.  Authority  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  investigation  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

U.  Authority  to  take  into  custody  any  person  between  8  years  and  16  years  who  is 
not  attending  school  and  does  not  hold  a  proper  certificate  excusing  him  from 
school  attendance. 

5.  The  officer  shall  conduct  said  youth  to  the  school  he  has  been  attending. 

6.  Authority  to  institute  proceedings  against  any  officer,  parent  or  guardian, 
person  or  corporation  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

7.  Warn  parents  in  writing  of  violations  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
and  if  attendance  is  not  corrected  within  two  days,  the  truant  officer  shall 
make  complaint  in  a  competent  court.  Upon  conviction  the  responsible  person  is 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  (5)  dollars  and  not  more  than  twenty  (20) 
dollars,  or  give  bond  in  the  amount  of  one  hundred  (100)  dollars  that  attendance 
will  be  complied  with.  The  judge  may  substitute  a  jail  term  of  not  less  than  ten 
days  and  more  than  thirty  days  if  the  fine  or  bond  are  not  provided. 

8.  The  truant  officer  must  keep  records  of  all  notices  served  and  complaints  made. 

He  must  report  on  all  pupils  who  have  permits  and  who  are  absolutely  required  at 
home  to  support  and  care  for  members  of  the  family,  physical  disability  of  the 
pupil  to  attend  school  to  the  welfare  authorities  as  well  as  school  authorities. 

9.  In  case  the  parents  and  the  child  refuse  to  cooperate  in  this  program  the  child 
shall  be  committed  to  the  State  Industrial  School. 

10.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  authorize  any  relief  to  indigent  cases  that  is  not 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

11.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers,  school  administrators  and  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  to  report  to  the  truant  officer  all  cases  of  truancy  and 
incorrigibility  as  soon  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  III 


SCHOOL  FINANCE  AND  REIMBURSEMENT 


WHY  INDIAN  EDUCATION  REIMBURSEMENT? 

The  United  States  Government  through  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provides 
certain  funds  to  public  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Montana.  The  allocation 
of  these  funds  is  provided  through  appropriation  from  Congress.  In  order  that 
this  program  can  be  carried  out  in  an  orderly  manner  Congress  has  provided  certain 
criteria"  for  the  participation  in  this  type  of  reimbursement.  The  first  principle 
involved  in  this  program  is  that  children  of  Indian  blood  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  community  where  they  live.  As  such 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  education  that  non-Indian  children  have. 
Children  of  Indian  blood  are  entitled  to  the  same  education  in  a  public  school  as 
non-Indian  children.  There  can  be  no  discrimination  in  the  education  offered  to 
the  children  of  a  community  because  of  race,  color  or  creed.  In  the  matter  of 
school  lunch  this  principle  also  becomes  very  evident.  The  school  district  is  not 
under  obligation  to  provide  free  lunch  to  its  non-Indian  children.  The  school 
district  is,  therefore,  not  under  obligation  to  provide  free  lunch  to  children  of 
Indian  blood.  For  this  reason  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reimburses  the  school 
district  for  school  lunch  provided  indigent  children  of  Indian  blood. 

The  following  pages  will  give  a  brief  description  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
used  in  setting  up  this  reimbursement  program  on  the  reservation  level.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  understand  the  Montana  school  finance  structure  so  that  the  federal 
rules  and  regulations  can  be  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  fit  Montana 
law.  Two  charts  are  provided  to  indicate  the  sources  of  income  for  Montana  school 
budgets  and  the  legal  order  in  which  these  funds  are  applied  to  the  support  of  these 
budgets.  Indian  education  reimbursements  must  be  applied  to  the  proper  area  of  the 
budget  if  the  taxpayer  is  to  receive  some  relief  for  his  tax  burden. 

The  budgeting  of  Federal  Funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  Indian  education  due  to 
federal  impacts,  is  based  upon  a  formula  of  need  and  effort.  The  need  is  measured 
by  impact  from  tax  exempt  lands  and  children  of  Indian  blood  coming  from  the  lands. 

The  local  effort  is  measured  by  mills  tax  on  the  taxable  property  for  school  purposes 
and  the  amount  raised  by  this  tax. 

This  reimbursement  is  justified  because  it  is  money  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  and 
is  used  to  relieve  the  local  taxpayer  from  an  equitable  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

This  estimate  does  not  become  a  problem  in  the  Teacher  Retirement  Budget,  Public 
Employee  Retirement  Budget,  Tuition  Budget  or  the  Debt  Service  Budget,  because  these 
budgets  are  supported  entirely  by  property  taxes. 

The  Transportation  Budget  is  supported  by  both  state  and  county  reimbursements. 

All  children  of  Indian  blood  are  entitled  to  these  reimbursements  the  same  as  non- 
Indian,  and  therefore,  must  be  subtracted  from  the  budget  to  measure  the  local  effort. 

In  the  M  and  O'  Budget  the  problem  becomes  more  complicated  because  State  and 
County  funds  are  distributed  through  an  equalization  formula.  The  philosophy  of  this 
formula  can  best  be  visualized  graphically.  The  next  page  has  such  illustrations. 

Read  these  illustrations  from  the  bottom  up.  The  charts  also  indicate  the  areas  where 
Indian  education  reimbursement  can  be  applied  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  formula. 
The  taxpayer  will  be  aided  only  if  Indian  education  is  applied  to  the  M  and  0  Budget 
above  the  State  Equalization  level  (areas  5  and  6)  of  the  elementary  school  budget  and 
areas  3  and  h  of  the  High  School  Budget. 

The  last  three  pages  of  this  bulletin  deal  with  the  classification  of  expenditures 
for  maintenance  of  equipment  and  the  maintenance  of  plant.  Very  often  these  expendi¬ 
tures  are  coded  under  Capital  Outlay  and  as  such  are  not  reimbursable. 

The  criteria  deserve  considerable  study  as  well  as  the  application  for  reimburse¬ 
ment.  The  Form  IE  1-57  is  the  application  of  the  criteria  into  a  formula.  Complete 
instructions  for  accomplishing  this  form  are  found  in  this  bulletin. 
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INCOME  TO  FINANCE  THE  ELEMENTARY  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  BUDGETS 


The  financial  support  for  the  elementary  school 
maintenance  -and  operation  budget  comes  from  the 
following  sources  and  In  the  following  orders 


Area  1.  The  State  Income  and  Interest  Fund  is 
distributed  on  the  school  census  basis 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  years.  This  is  estimated  at 
$26,00  per  pupil  for  the  current  year. 

Area  2,  5  mill  District  Property  Tax  supports 

this  area. 


Area  3®  County  equalization  from  a  county  wide 
10  mill  property  tax  supports  this  area. 

Area  k»  State  Equalization  to  the  top  of  the 

Foundation  Program  provided  the  sum  of 
Items  I  and  IV  do  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  Foundation  Program. 

Area  5®  30  percent  permissive  area  is  supported 

by  the  local  effort.  This  includes  Indian 
Funds  which  is  reimbursement  in  lieu  of 
taxes. 


Area  6,  Voted  area  is  supported  by  the  property 
taxes. 


If  area  one  and  four  exceed  5 0  percent  of  the 
total  Foundation  Program  then  the  State  Equal¬ 
ization  is  reduced  to  the  50  percent  maximum  and 
any  deficiency  in  the  Foundation  Program  must  come 
from  the  school  district  property  tax. 


TOTAL  BUDGET 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


Area  6, 

Voted  Area  School 
District  Property 
Tax  and  Indian  Funds, 

Area  3>® 

Permissive  Area-30/o  of 
Foundation  Program-School 
District  Property  Tax  & 
Indian  Funds, 


Foundation  Program  Level 

AreaHI  — 

State  Equalization 


Area  3, 

County  Equal i zat ion 
10  Mill  Property  Tax 


Area  2, 

School  District 
5  Mill  Property 
Tax 


Area  1, 

Interest  and  Income 
State  Reimbursement 


INCOME  TO  FINANCE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE 

AND  OPERATION  BUDGET ; 

The  financial  support  for  the  high  school  mainten¬ 
ance  and  operation  budget  comes  from  the  following 
sources  in  the  following  orders 

TOTAL  BUDGET 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Area  1,  The  county  .10  mill  property  tax  finances 
the  same  percentage  of  ail  high  school 
budgets  in  the  county.  It  starts  at  the 
bottom  and  goes  up  as  far  as  it  will  reach. 

Area  [|, 

Voted  High  School 
District  Property 

Tax  and  Indian  Funds. 

Area  2.  State  Equalization  provides  the  balance  of 
the  income  in  support  of  the  Foundation 
Program, 

Area  3®  Permissive  area  above  the  Foundation  Pro- 

Area  3® 

2$% 

Permissive  High  School 
District  Property  Tax 
and  Indian  Funds. 

gram  level  is  supported  by  a  property  tax 
on  the  high  school  district. 

Foundation  Program  Level 

Area  1;.  Voted  area  above  the  permissive  area  is 
supported  by  a  property  taA  on  the  high 
school  district. 

Area  2, 

State  Equalization 

State  support  from  State  Equalization  is  limited 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  Foundation  Program,  If  the 
State  Equalization  does  not  reach  the  maximum  of 

Area  1. 

10  Mill  Property 

Tax  on  County 

the  Foundation  Program  the  deficiency  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
High  School  District. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ELIGIBILITY -  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT 


(a)  Must  levy  taxes  at  a  rate  note  less  than  the  average  of  all  school  districts 
in  the  state „ 

(b)  Must  have  a  ten  percent  impact  from  tax  exempt  lands  and  five  percent  impact 
from  Indian  enrollments  computed  under  Section  IV. 

(c)  Costs  must  be  reasonable  in  conformity  with  state  averages  and  standards. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  COMPUTING  IE  FORM  1-57 
APPLICATION  FOR  INDIAN  EDUCATION  REIMBURSEMENT 

1.  This  application  does  not  apply  to  reimbursement  for  school  lunch  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  indigent  children  of  Indian  blood  at  cost  not  to  exceed  20^  per  day. 

SECTION  I  -  EXPENDITURES. 

2„  Do  not  include  Capital  Outlay  in  Section  I  in  any,  of  your  computations  because 
Federal  Regulations  do  not  permit  reimbursement  for  Capital  Oqtlay. 

?*  .  •  •  >  ‘  ,  '  "-r  '  •  j  •  •  v  •  •••>':  •  .  '  '  ..  - 

SECTION  II  -  INCOME 

f*.  \ 

3.  (a)  State  Income  includes  I  and  I  money,  state  equalization  for  M  &  0  Budget, 

and  state  transportation  reimbursement, 

(b)  County  funds  include  county  equalization  for  M  &  0  Budget  and  county  trans¬ 
portation  reimbursement. 

"  x  -i  ■  *»  *  ^  •  -  ••  "  * 

'  '  !  . 5 

(c)  Available  from  other  sources  includes!  Public  Law  87U  money,  tuition, 
forestry  lands,  sale  of  property,  cash  balances,  etc. 

(d)  School  District  Responsibility  includes  all  money  needed  for  all  budgets 
on  the  school  district  level  through  the  Prop ery  Tax.  Omit  from  this  qr 
category  any  funds  raised  by  county-wide  tax  levies  and  for  Capital  Outlay, 

SECTION  III  -  AVERAGE  TAX  LEVIES: 

U.  Section  III,  Average  tax  levies  and  income  -  In  column  (a)  include  only  school 
district  tax  levies.  Do  not  include  any  county  levies  in  this  item.  Column 
(c),  the  amount  raised  through  district  tax  is  found  by  multiplying  column  (b), 
..valuations,  by  column  (a),  the  tax  levies. 

SECTION  IV  -  IMPACTS: 

5.  Inpacts  from  children  of  Indian  blood  and  tax  exempt  lands  will  be  computed  in 
the  Area  Office  and  the  State  Office  of  Indian  Education.  . 

6.  District  Minimum  Effort  is  the  average  found.- in  Section  III  or  the  average  State 

tax  levy,  whichever  is  the  larger.  ....  .  - 

7.  Seven  copies  of  the  application  are  being  sent  each  school  district.  Two  copies 
of  this  application  should  be  returned  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 

Instruction  for  a  preliminary  estimate  by  July  1.  If  you  cannot  compute  all  the 

data  on  page  2,  estimates  will  be  made  for  you  in  the  State  Office,  but  be  sure 
to  complete  page  1  and  return  by  July  1.  Please  remember  that  only  two  copies 
are  required  for  July  1.  Keep  the  others  on  file  for  August  15th  use.  One  copy 
of  the  estimated  applications  must  be  filed  by  August  15th.  Four  copies  of  the 
final  application  must  be  submitted  by  August  15th. 

8.  Please  note  that  eligibility  for  Johnson-0 * Halley  reimbursement  is  based  on  the 
following: 

(a)  Inpact  of  5%  eligible  Indian  children  enrolled.. 

(b)  Impact  of  10%  non-taxable  Indian  land. 

(c)  The  average  state  tax  levy  should  not  include  expenditures  for  Capital 
Outlay.  The  only  equitable  average  state  tax  levy  that  could  be  useid 
would  be  one  which  does  not  include _ Capital  Outlay  expenditures,  otherwise 
school  districts  would  be  penalized  twice  for  Capital  Outlay  expenditures. 
The  total  M  &  0  Capital  Outlay  expenditure  for  last  year  for  elementary 
school  districts  in  the  State  of  Montana  was  $6,33U, 863.,  which  amounts  to 
10.23  mills  of  taxation.  The  total  M  &  0  Capital  Outlay  expenditure  for 
high  schools  last  year  was  $>I;,073;>  128.00,  which ' amounts  to  6.58  mills.. 
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This  Capital  Outlay  expenditure  doss  not  include  Debt  Service  expenditure 
for  this  reason,  the  average  state  tax  levies  for  the  current  year  for 
Indian  Education  Reimbursement  purposes  should  be  as  follows: 


36,80  mills 
10,23  mills 

26. £7  mills 


21.25  mills 
6,58  mills 

llu  67  mills 


Elementary  School  Average  Tax  Levy 

Average  State  Tax  Levy  for  Elementary  Schools 

Capital  Outlay  Expenditures  in  M  &  0  Budget 

Average  State  Tax  Levy  for  Indian  Education  Reimbursement 

Eligibility. 

High  School  Average  State  Tax  Levy 

Average  State  Tax  Levy  for  High  Schools 

Average  State  Tax  Levy  for  Indian  Education  Reimbursement 

Eligibility. 


The  taxable  valuation  for  the  State  of  Montana  is  5619,207,199.00. 

9.  A  letter  of  justification  must  accompany  the  application  submitted  on  August  15th. 
This  letter  must  explain  changes  in  the  expenditure  program  and  any  other  changes 
in  the  financial  picture.  Changes  in  cash  reserve  are  important. 


10,  An  error  is  noted  in  some  budgets  in  Capital  Outlay  Expenditures.  Quite  often  it 
is  noted  that  replacement  of  worn  out  equipment  is  listed  under  Capital  Outlay. 
This  should  be  listed  under  Item  3,  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Equipment,  and  not 
under  Capital  Outlay.  Only  the  first  expenditure  for  an  item  is  Capital  Outlay. 

11.  The  administration  of  the  school  lunch  budget  eligibility  program  will  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  last  year.  Indigency  must  be  established  before  Indian  Education 
Reimbursement  is  available.  This  is  best  done  through  committee  procedure  and  a 
more  detailed  bulletin  of  this  phase  of  the  program  will  be  mailed  out  early  in 
September. 


12.  Aid  to  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Montana  is  based  on: 

(1)  Operating  criteria  outlined  in  Vol.  VI,  Part  II,  Chapter  3,  Indian  Affairs 
Manual. 

(2)  State  laws  governing  school  operations  in  the  State  of  Montana, 

A.  Assistance  for  school  operation. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  a  district  must  have  either  (l)  10  percent  non- 
taxable  Indian  lands  and  (2)  5  percent  eligible  Indian  enrollment.  To  determine 
the  amount  of  assistance  under  the  contract  each  eligible  district  will 

(a)  Submit  costs  for  school  operation  that  have  been  determined  as  reasonable  by 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Area 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(b)  Determine  income  from  all  sources. 

(1)  Actual  revenue,  but  not  less  than  an  amount  that  an  average  five  year 
levy  would  bring  on  an  average  five  year  average  evaluation. 

(2)  Available  from  State. 

(3)  Available  from  County. 

(U)  Available  from  other  sources. 

(5)  Local  Effort  as  measured  by  average  state  tax  levy  or  5  year  average 
district  tax  levy,  whichever  is  higher, 

(c)  Subtract  (b)  from  (a)  to  determine  deficit  or  area  in  which  Bureau  will 
assist. 


(d)  (l)  Determine  percentage  of  eligible  Indian  children  in  school  or  enrolled 

in  district  of  school  age. 

(2)  Determine  percentage  of  Indian  owned  non-taxable  land  in  district. 

(3)  Take  average  of  (l)  and  (2). 

(e)  Apply  percentage  arrived  under  (d)  to  need  under  (c) . 

(f)  Prorate  (e)  against  available  contract  funds  (if  less  than  need). 

(g)  To  insure  needed  funds  to  districts  with  greatest  impact  as  when  (d)  (3)  is 
over  50  percent,  amount  due  the  district  under  (e)  may  be  determined  prior  to 
proration  under  (f)  when  total  contract  funds  available  are  less  than  total  need. 

B.  School  Lunches.  Amount  is  mutually  determined  on  the  basis  of  need  for  eligible 

children  that  cannot  be  met  from  other  sources. 

C.  Other  aids  to  needed  special  services.  As  mutually  agreed  other  needed  special  services 

may  be  approved  as  justified. 


Indicate  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  in  the  following  places  on  budgets  so 
the  accounting  can  be  carried  out  properly.  The  total  allocations  to  the 
:us  budgets  must  not  exceed  the  entitlement  under  the  formula. 


ELEHSUTARY  BUDGET 

M  &  0  Budget 

Put  Indian  Education  Funds  in  line  "h"  under  Income. 

Write  the  word  "Indian"  on  the  dotted  line. 

Transportation 

Budget 

Put  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  in  either  line  8 
or  line  9.  Write  the  word  "Indian"  on  the  dotted  line. 

Bus  Depreciation 
Budqet 

• 

Below  the  line  indicating  "TOTAL  BUDGET"  write  "From 
Indian  Education  Reimbursement  9  ", 

Retirement 

Budget 

Put  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  in  line  5  and  line 

10.  Write  the  word  "Indian"  on  the  dotted  lines  if  any 
reimbursement  is  placed  in  these  budgets. 

Lunch  Budget 

Indicate  the  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  in  line  7. 
Write  the  word  "Indian"  on  the  dotted  line. 

Tuition  Budget 

Indicate  any  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  on  line  2. 
Write  the  word  "Indian"  on  the  dotted  line. 

Debt  Service 

Put  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  underneath  this 
budget  and  write  the  word  "Indian"  before  the  amount. 

This  will  not  reduce  the  taxation  for  this  budget 
during  the  current  year  but  will  reduce  the  budget  the 
following  year  when  this  money  shows  up  as  a  cash 
balance. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BUDGET 

M  &  0  Budget 

Put  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  in  line  "f"  under 
income  and  write  the  word  "Indian"  on  the  dotted  line. 

Transportation 

Budget 

Put  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  in  either  line  8  or 

9,  whichever  happens  to  be  vacant.  Write  the  word 
"Indian"  on  the  dotted  line  which  is  being  used. 

Bus  Depreciation 
Budget 

Put  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  underneath  the  line 
for  "Total  Requirement".  Write  the  word  "Indian"  before 
this  amount. 

Retirement 

Budget 

Indian  Education  Reimbursement  cannot  be  made  for  this 
budget  because  the  financial  support  comes  entirely  from 
county  funds. 

Debt  Service 

Put  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  underneath  this 
budget  and  write  the  word  "Indian"  before  this  amount. 
This  will  not  reduce  the  taxation  for  this  budget  during 
the  current  year  but  will  reduce  the  budget  the  following 
year  when  this  money  shows  up  as  a  cash  balance. 

County  Superintendents  please  note: 

Distribution  Sheets  for  State  Equalization  Reports 


Place  Indian  Education  Reimbursement  in  columns  18  and  1R. 


CRITERIA  FOR  INDIAN  EDUCATION  REIMBURSEMENT 


The  following  criteria  were  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  with  officials  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  June  20,  1955. 

Eligibility  of  School  District  for  Reimbursement: 

1.  Eligibility  for  reimbursement  is  based  on  five  percent  impact  from  Indian 
enrollment. 

2.  Last  years  tax  levy  will  be  used  as  the  base  for  district  effort.  The 
five  year  average  will  be  used  when  it  is  higher  then  last  yearfs  tax 
levy. 

Aid  to  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Montana  is  based  on: 

1.  Operating  criteria  outlined  in  Vol.  VI,  Part  II,  Chapter  3,  Indian  Affairs 
Manual. 

2.  State  laws  governing  school  operations  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

A.  Assistance  for  school  operation: 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  a  district  must  have  10  percent  non-taxable 
Indian  lands  and  5  percent  eligible  Indian  enrollment.  To  determine  the  amount 
of  assistance  under  the  contract  each  eligible  district  will: 

Submit  costs  for  school  operation  that  have  been  determined  as  reasonable 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  mutually  agreed  to  by  the 
Area  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Determine  income  from  all  other  sources: 

1.  Local  school  district  effort  based  on  what  a  last  year  five  year  average 
tax  levy  would  bring  on  a  last  five  year  average  evaluation. 

2.  Available  from  State. 

3.  Available  from  County. 

5.  Available  from  other  sources. 

Subtract  (b)  from  (a)  to  determine  deficit  or  area  in  which  Bureau  will 
assist. 

1.  Determine  percentage  of  Indian  owned  non-taxable  land  in  the  district. 

2.  Determine  percentage  of  eligible  Indian  children  in  school  or  enrolled 
in  district  of  school  age. 

3.  Take  average  of  these  two  impacts. 

Apply  percentage  arrived  under  (d)  to  need  under  (c) . 

Prorate  (e)  against  available  contract  funds  (if  less  than  total  need). 

To  insure  needed  funds  to  districts  with  greatest  impact  as  when  (d)-(e)  is 
over  75  percent,  amount  due  the  district  under  (e)  may  be  determined  prior 
to  proration  under  (f)  when  total  contract  funds  available  are  less  than 
total  need. 

B.  School  Lunches: 

Amount  is  mutually  determined  on  the  basis  of  need  for  eligible  children  that 
cannot  be  met  from  other  sources. 

C.  Other  aids  to  needed  special  services:  As  mutually  agreed  other  needed  special 
services  may  be  approved  as  justified. 

D.  Administrative  Cost:  Administrative  cost  to  be  justified  and  mutually  agreed  as 

to  amount.  -  '■ 

The  total  amount  of  the  contract  will  be  the  sum  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  If  the  total 
amount  available  from  the  Bureau  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  total  need  justified 
under  the  State  Plan,  the  amounts  needed  for  B,  C,  and  D  may  be  designated  prior  to 
proration  of  balance  to  satisfy  needs  justified  under  A. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 


Insofar  as  it  is  practical  and  possible  the  State  Department  will  make  the  total 
contract  requests  under  A,  B,  C,  and  D  available  to  the  Area  Office  by  June  1, 
each  year  in  order  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can  in  turn  advise  the  State 
Department  by  July  10,  of  acceptance,  subject  to  available  funds. 


BUDGETING  AND  INDIAN  EDUCATION  REIMBURSEMENT 


Approved  budgets  give  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  spending  power  for  the  operation 
of  a  school  system.  Indian  education  reimbursement  is  based  upon  the  budgets  of  the 
school  district  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  budget  is  necessary  to  make  proper 
application  for  these  funds.  Emergency  budgets  are  permitted  by  law  under  certain 
conditions  which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  keep  in 
mind  that  separate  applications  must  be  made  for  reimbursement  of  elementary  school 
budgets  and  high  school  budgets. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  BUDGET 

The  Maintenance  and  Operation  Budget  is  also  known  in  Montana  as  the  General 
Fund  Budget.  The  name  crept  into  the  law  many  years  back  and  has  been  used  continu¬ 
ously  by  various  county  officials,  so  the  name  has  continued  in  use.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  which  are  authorized  under  this  budget  are  classified  in  groups  for  accounting 
purposes.  A  brief  explanation  of  this  classification  is  made  so  that  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  application  for  Indian  education  can  be  more  uniform.  The  classification 
conforms  as  closely  to  the  recommendations  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
system  as  the  Montana  law  will  permit.  Uniformity  in  classification  is  desirable  so 
that  the  results  are  comparable  for  various  schools  and  need  measured  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

This  budget  authorized  the  expenditures  for  the  Maintenance  and  Operation  of  the 
school.  The  budget  is  broken  down  into  the  following  categories: 

1.  GENERAL  CONTROL  This  includes  all  expenses  of  Administration,  as  the  following: 

(a)  The  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Superintendent  devoted  to  administration. 

(b)  The  salary  of  the  clerk  or  clerks. 

(c)  Supplies  used  for  administration,  such  as  pencils,  carbon  paper,  paper  and  ink. 

(d)  Travel  expenses  of  the  administration  to  attend  meetings  called  by  law. 

(e)  Equipment  such  as:  Adding  machines,  typewriters,  filing  cabinets,  etc. 

(f)  School  attendance  officers. 

2.  INSTRUCTION 

(a)  Salaries  of  supervisors  of  instruction  and  principals. 

(b)  Salaries  of  teachers,  librarians,  clerks  and  guidance  personnel. 

(c)  Textbooks  and  repairing  of  testbooks. 

(d)  Teaching  supplies,  paper,  chalk,  and  ink. 

(e)  Other  teaching  expenses  as  diplomas,  commencement  speakers  and  commencement 
expenses. 

Some  salaries  must  be  prorated  between,  administration,  supervision  and 
instruction. 

3.  MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT 

(a)  Repairs  to  existing  buildings  which  place  the  building  back  into  orginal 

condition.  Any  repairs  classed  as  remodeling  or  increasing  the  value  of  the 
building  are  classified  as  Capitol  Outlay. 


(b)  Replacement  of  worn  out  equipment  is  usually  prorated  between  Maintenance 
of  Plant  and  Capital  Outlay.  Grading  and  seeding  the  lawn  for  the  first 
time  is  Capital  Outlay,  Reseeding  is  classified  under  Maintenance.  Mowing 
and  fertilizing  are  classified  under  Operation  of  Plant.  This  category 
includes  painting,  resurfacing,  replacing  broken  windows,  repairs  to  plumb¬ 
ing,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation. 

(c)  Salaries  of  all  employees  doing  maintenance  work. 

.  T  '  ■.  o 

(d)  Supplies  and  expenses.  - 

1  -  •  •  '  !J  _  _  -■  ...  '  '  j. 

(e)  Contracts  for  maintenance. 

j  .  ;  !  '  ‘  “  V'  *;  j  e  *  /  . 

ll.  OPERATION  OF  PLANT 

This  includes  all  expenditures  involved  in  keeping  the  physical  plant-open  and 
in  use.  This  includes  housekeeping,  janitors,  engineers,  firemen,  watchmen,  fuel, 
water,  electricity,  janitor  supplies,  brooms,  mops, ^soaps,  light  bulbs,  paper  towels, 
toilet  supplies  and  other  janitor  supplies  which  are  not  expected  to  last  more  than 
five  years.  These  expenditures  also  include  telephone  service,  caring  for  lawiis, 
freight,  express,  and  laundry.  Expenditures  for  Operation  of  Plant  are  classified 
as  follows:  ’ ' - 

f  v 


(a) 

Salaries  of  janitors,  engineers,  etc. 

Xrt  >  J 

(b) 

Fuel  and  heat 

.  *  M*r. ' . 

■ 

(c) 

Water  and  light 

r  . 

(d) 

Supplies 

(e) 

Other  expense 

.  -  '  • 

5.  AUXILIARY  SERVICES  ' 

These  include  several  activities  such  as  health  services,  community  services 
such  as  IjH  Club  activities.  In  most  states  transportation  and  school  lunch  are 
classified  as  auxiliary  services  but  Montana  law  specifies  separate  budgets  'for 
these  services.  s 

The  health  services  usually  include  medical,  dental  and  nurse  services  in  the 
nature  of  an  inspection,  weighing,  treatment  which  is  not  direct  instruction  such 
as  costs  of  physical  education.  Health  instruction  should  be  charged  to  instruction. 
Health  services  include  the  purchase  of  shoes,  rubbers,  glasses,  free  lunches,  etc. 
for  indigent  pupils.  This  part  of  the  budget  also  finances  deficits  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  • 

If  the  school  operates  a  public  library,  the  expense  of  the  project  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  auxiliary  service.  Public  recreation  programs  are  classified  as  auxiliary 
service.  Public  recreation  programs  are  classified  as  auxiliary  service  if  the 
school  participates  in  financing  such  a  project. 

6.  OTHER  CHARGES 

Items  usually  classified  as  fixed  charges  are  placed  under  other  charges  in  the 
Montana  school  finance  system.  These  charges  are  classified  as  insurance,  rent,  con¬ 
tingency  and  liability  accounts.  Most  states  put  retirement  costs  under  fixed 
charges  but. Montana  law  provides  a  separate  budget  for  this  activity.  Most  states 
include  tuition  payments  under  fixed  charges  but  Montana  law  provides  a  separate 
budget  for  tuition. 

7.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  ,  ' 

Large  capital  outlay  expenditures  for  land,  buildings,  or  equipment  are  usually 
financed  through  a  bond  issue.  Sometimes  the  school  districts  -find  it  expedient  to 
finance  these  programs  through  current  funds.  When  current  funds  are  used  for  these 
expenditures  they  are  classified  in  the  M  and  0  budget  under  Capital  Outlay.  The 
administration  of  such  expenditure  is  often  difficult.  Considerable  judgement  must 
be  used.  There  is  a  distinction  between  Capital  Outlay  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  and 
Equipment.  Replacement  of  worn  out  equipment  usually  is  not  Capital  Outlay.  The  first 
purchase  of  any  item  by  a  school  district  is  Capital  Outlay.  Replacement  after  wear 
and  tear  is  usually  maintenance  if  the  replacement  is  of  comparable  quality. 
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TRANSPORTATION  BUDGET 


Montana  law  provides  for  a  separate  budget  for  school  transportation*  This 
budget  covers  expenditures  for  individual  family  reimbursement  when  the  family  pro¬ 
vides  its  own  transportation,  isolated  transportation  for  families  that  must  move 
to  attend  school  and  school  bus  transportation  for  families  who  live  in  densely 
populated  areas.  Most  states  include  these  expenditures  in  the  M  and  0  budget  under 
the  auxiliary  services  classification. 

RETIREMENT  BUDGET 

All  expenditures  for  retirement  of  personnel  under  teacher  retirement  systems 
and  public  employees  retirement  system  are  placed  under  this  separate  budget  by 
Montana  law.  The  law  has  not  been  expanded  to  include  Social  Security  as  yet.  Some 
clarification  of  this  problem  is  necessary  by  the  next  Legislature.  The  standard 
classification  carries  this  expenditure  under  the  classification  of  "Fixed  Charges." 
Under  Montana  classification  this  category  would  come  under  "Other  Charges,"  but  the 
law  specifically  places  the  expenditue  under  separate  budget.  The  teacher  retirement 
budget  is  3.75$  of  the  teachers  salary  and  3.1$  of  the  public  employees  salary. 

TUITION  BUDGET 

Montana  law  places  this  expenditure  under  a  separate  budget.  The  standard  class¬ 
ification  puts  this  item  under  "Fixed  Charges"  in  the  school  budget.  The  purpose  of 
the  separate  budget  is  to  make  the  payment  of  tuition  more  compulsory  and  mandatory 
upon  school  districts  in  the  case  of  transferred  pupils.  This  budget  is  completed 
by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  County  Commissioners  under  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  law. 

DEBT  SERVICE  BUDGET 

The  budget  for  debt  service  is  completed  by  the  County  Treasurer  and  the  County 
Commissioners  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  regularly  filed  and  recorded  bond 
issues  in  the  office  of  the  County  Treasurer.  The  law  requires  that  this  be  a 
separate  budget  and  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Treasurer  and  the  County 
Commissioners  so  that  there  is  no  default  in  payments.  Payments  from  this  budget 
are  mandatory  by  the  County  Treasurer  upon  deposit  of  interest  coupons  and  bonds  in 
the  County  Treasurers  Office. 


INCOME  TO  SUPPORT  BUDGETS 
ELEMENTARY  BUDGETS 


M  AND  0  BUDGET: 


State  Funds 


County  Funds 


Other  Funds 


District  Funds 


I  and  I  money  is  distributed  to  school  districts  on  a 
percapita  basis  for  all  children  listed  on  the  school 
census.  These  are  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  years  of  age. 

State  funds  are  also  used  to  equalize  the  same  level  of 
support  for  all  budgets  in  the  state.  This  equalization 
money  is  applied  to  the  Foundation  Program  of  the  budget 
after  the  county  equalization. 

The  county  support  for  the  M  and  0  budgets  comes  from  a 
county  wide  ten  mill  tax  levy  for  the  equalization  of  all 
budgets  after  the  I  and  I  money  and  five  mill  district  tax 
levy  has  been  applied  to  the  support  of  the  budget. 

This  includes,  cash  balances,  tuition,  Indian  education 
reimbursement.  Public  Law  87U  funds,  etc. 

A  five  mill  tax  levy  for  the  support  of  the  Foundation 
program  before  county  and  state  equalization.  Tax  levies 
for  the  portion  of  the  budget  which  must  be  financed  after 
all  the  above  funds  have  been  applied  to  the  income  for 
the  support  of  the  budget. 
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TRANSPORTATION  BUDGET 


State  Funds 

County  Funds 

District  Funds 

RETIREMENT  BUDGET 
District  Funds 

TUITION  BUDGET 

District  Funds 

DEBT  SERVICE  BUDGET 
District  Funds 

SUMMARY 

State  Funds 

County  Funds 

District  Funds 


M  AND  0  BUDGET 


A  state  reimbursement  to  the  transportation  budget  based 
on  one- third  of  a  schedule  set  up  by  law  for? 

(a)  Individual  Transportation 

(b)  Isolated  Transportation 

(c)  School  Bus  Transportation 

A  county  reimbursement  for  school  transportation  is 
made  from  the  county  wide  ten  mill  tax  levy  amounting 
to  one-third  of  the  same  schedule  which  is  used  for  the 
state  reimbursement,. 

The  balance  of  the  budget  after  state  and  county  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  raised  through  a  district  property  tax  levy* 


The  entire  income  for  the  support  of  the  retirement  budget 
comes  from  a  school  district  property  tax  levy* 


The  entire  income  for  the  support  of  the  tuition  budget 
comes  from  local  school  district  property  tax  levy* 


The  entire  support  of  the  debt  service  budget  comes  from 
a  local  district  property  tax  levy* 

OF  INCOME  FOR  ELEMENTARY  BUDGETS  BY  SOURCE 


1*  M  and  O'  Budget  -  I  and  I  census  reimbursement 

State  Equalization  money 

2.  Transportation  reimbursement  is  one-third  of 
state  schedule* 

1.  M  and  0  Budget  -  equalization  reimbursement  of 

foundation  program* 

2.  One-third  reimbursement  for  transportation  from 
county  ten  mill  property  tax* 

1.  M  and  O-  Budget  -  five  mill  property  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  foundation  program  before  county 
equalization* 

2*  Support  of  the  M  and  0  Budget  above  state 
equalization  from  a  property  tax* 

3*  Retirement  budget  is  supported  entirely  by  a 
school  district  property  tax* 

U.  The  tuition  budget  is  supported  entirely  by  a 
school  district  property  tax* 

5*  The  debt  service  budget  is  supported  entirely 
by  a  school  district  property  tax* 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BUDGETS 


State  equalization  reimbursement  is  applied  to  the  budget 
after  a  county  wide  high  school  property  tax  has  been 
applied  to  all  high  school  budgets  of  the  county. 
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State  Funds 


County  Funds  A  county  wide  property  tax  up  to  10  mills  is  divided  among 

all  the  high  school  budgets  of  the  county  to  provide  the 
same  percentage  of  the  foundation  program  for  all  high  school 
budgets. 

Other  Funds  Cash  balances,  tuition.  Public  Law  87U,  etc. 


District  Funds  The  high  school  district  tax  is  applied  to  the  property  of 

the  high  school  district  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  after 
County  and  State  Equalization  have  been  applied  to  the  budget. 


TRANSPORT AT  I  BUDGET 


State  Funds  A  state  reimbursement  is  made  to  the  transportation  budget 

amounting  to  one-third  of  a  schedule  set  up  by  law  in  three 
areas  as:  (a)  Individual  Transportation;  (b)  Isolated 
Transportation;  (c)  School  Bus  Transportation. 


County  Funds  A  county  wide  property  tax  contributes  two-thirds  of  the 

above  schedule  for  the  support  of  the  transportation  budget. 


District  Funds  A  high  school  district  property  tax  is  used  to  provide 

additional  funds  for  the  support  of  the  transportation  budget 
above  state  and  county  funds. 


RETIREMENT  BUDGET 

The  entire  high  school  retirement  budget  is  supported  by 
income  from  a  county  wide  high  school  property  tax. 

TUITION  BUDGET 


The  entire  tuition  budget  is  supported  by  a  county  wide 
property  tax  for  high  school  purposes. 


DEBT  SERVICE  BUDGET 

District  Funds  The  entire  high  school  debt  service  budget  is  raised  through 

a  property  tax  on  the  high  school  district. 


SUMMARY  OF '  INCOME  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUDGETS  BY  SOURCE 


State  Funds 

County  Funds 
Property  Tax 


District  Funds 
Property  Tax 


1.  M  and  O  Equalization  Reimbursement 

2.  Transportation  one-third  of  state  schedule 

1.  M  and  0  Equalization  Reimbursement 

2.  Two-thirds  of  state  schedule  for  Transportation 

3.  Retirement  Budget 

k.  Entire  Tuition  Budget 

l.  M  and  0  Budget  above  state  reimbursement 

2.  Transportation  budget  above  county  reimbursement 

3.  All  of  Debt  Service  Budget 


CASH  BALANCES 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  and  definition  of  cash  balances. 

This  term  must  not  be  confused  with  the  term  cash  reserve.  The  cash  reserve  is  set 
up  by  law  to  provide  funds  for  cashing  warrants  between  taxpaying  periods.  This  amount 
cannot  be  increased  by  tax  levy  above  the  amount  originally  set  up  as  a  cash  reserve 
without  a  vote  of  the  electorate.  The  amount  decreases  sometimes  due  to  faulty  budget¬ 
ing  and  estimating.  No  budget  but  the  M  and  0  Budget  is  legally  entitled  to  carry  a 
reserve.  All  other  cash  balances  must  be  applied  as  income  for  the  support  of  their 
respective  budgets.  Cash  balances  for  the  application  will  be  found  on  page  ii  of  the 
budget.  The  cash  balances  will  be  total  of  column  2  under  summary  of  requirements. 
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IE  FORM  1=57 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Helena,  Montana 


ESTIMATE  FOR 
Elementary 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  REIMBURSEMENT 
High  School 

School 

District  No»  County 

Clerk 

Superintendent 

Address 

Date 

Io  ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1957=1958 

(a)  M  and  0  BUdQSC  ^ 

ft)  Transportation  1 

(c)  t j.roiii0nt  ■=*==c:*=’c“='<=’'=>c=='=“‘:t’”“““’““  S 

(e)  Debt  Service  $ 

TOTAL  ESTIMATE  $ 

H .  ESTIMATED  INCOME  1957-1958 

(a)  Available  from  State  — — — — $ 

(b)  Available  from  County  | 

(c)  Available  from  other  sources  (Do  not  include  Indian, 
funds)  (Tuition,  cash  balance.  Public  Law  S7U*  etc.)  $ 

(d)  District  Responsibility  $ 

TOTAL:  (a),  (b) ,  (c),  and  (d)-— - ———————  $ 


III.  AVERAGE  LEVIES  AND  INCOME  Amount  Raised 

Tax  Levy  in  Mill's  through  district 

Year _ County  District  Total  (a)  (b)  Valuations  (c)  Tax  in  Dollars 


1956-1957 

1955=1956 

19514-1955 

f 

1953-195U 

1952-1953 

Total 

! 

Average 

IV.  IMPACTS  FROM  CHILDREN  OF  INDIAN  BLOOD 
AND  TAX  EXEMPT  INDIAN  LANDS 


(a)  Total  ADA  last  year  _  Indian  ADA  last  year  _ 

Percent  Indian  _ 

(b)  Total  acres  in  school  district  _ ______  Total  acres  tax  exempt  Indian 

Land _  Percent  tax  exempt  Indian  Land _ 

(c)  Impact  is  the  average  of  the  above  percentages;  _ 


V.  DISTRICT  NEED  AND  MINIMUM  EFFORT 

To  determine  need  for  assistance  from  Indian  funds*  the  district  will  use  in 
estimates  a  figure  representing  the  actual  district  tax  levy  and  revenue  therefrom* 
but  a  figure  not  less  than  an  amount  that  an.  average  five  year  levy  would  bring  on 
an  average  five  year  evaluation  (III)  (Do  not  include  County  levies  herec) 

(a)  School  District  responsibility  $  _ _  (See  lid) 

(b)  Five  year  average  tax  levy  in  mills  (Ilia)  or  average  state  tax  levy  whichever 

is  the  higher  _ _  mills. 

(c)  Multiply  taxable  valuation  (1957)  by  higher  average  tax  levy  (Vb)  $ _ 

(d)  Area  of  budget  where  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  participate  is  the  difference 
between  Va  and  Vc.  $ 


VI.  INDIAN  EDUCATION  REIMBURSEMENT 

(a)  Multiply  V d  by  Impact  percentage  (Item  IVc)  to  obtain  amount  of  eligibility  for 
Indian  Education  Reimbursement  $  _ _ . 

VII.  BUDGET  DATA 

F.  P.  _  Permissive  _ _  Voted _ 

Taxable  Valuation  (1957)  _ 

Estimated  Enrollment  1957-1958;  Indian  Non-Indian  _ Total 


Signed  _ 

Title  _ 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT 

(a)  Must  levy  taxes  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  average  of  all  school  districts  in 
the  state. 

(b)  Must  have  a  ten  percent  impact  from  tax  exempt  lands  and  five  percent  impact 
from  Indian  enrollments  computed  under  Section  IV. 

(c)  Costs  must  be  reasonable  in  conformity  with  state  averages  and  standards. 


TABLE  WO.  10 


COMPARISON  OF  TAX  LEVIES  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  IN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  WITH  INDIAN  EDUCATION  REIMBURSEMENT 


County 

School  Districts 
Elementary  Budgets 

19^2-53  ' 

Tax  Levy 
in  Mills 

19U3-5U 

Tax  Levy 
in  Mills 

"  195U-55 

Tax  Levy 
in  Mills 

'  19U5-56 

Tax  Levy 
in  Mills- 

1936-57 

Tax  Levy 
in  Mills 

Glacier 

Blackfoot  No.  1 

'  25.20 

20.02 

25.  Uu 

'  25. 9U  ' 

26.90 

Old  Agency  No.  7 

15.32 

16.00 

25.  UU 

32.00 

52.22 

Babb  No.  8 

U2.32 

19.  Uo 

25.  UU 

U3.10 

Ul.90 

Browning  No.  9 

25.92 

21.00 

25.  UU 

26. uu 

39.98 

Glacier  Park  No.  50 

17.92 

18.30 

25.  UU 

29.18 

33.70 

Pondera 

Heart  Butte  No.  1 

15.00 

27.20 

31.00 

UU.10 

28.72 

Badger-Fisher  No.  lU 

20.78 

15.00 

27.00 

28. U8 

28.02 

Big  Horn 

Pryor  No.  2 

17.65 

20.10 

25.  uu 

20.60 

28.70 

Hardin  No.  17H 

21.7  6 

27.30 

28.86 

35.00 

38.05 

Lodge  Grass  No.  27 

17.22 

22. 9U 

27.55 

U2.91 

U0.25 

Wyola  No.  29 

2I4.0U8 

21.20 

28. U3 

27.63 

38.15 

Rosebud 

Lame  Deer  No.  6 

16.5U 

15.00 

25.  uu 

25. UU 

25.78 

Lake 

Arlee  No.  8 

33.20 

26.70 

27.00 

25.  Uo 

35.60 

Elmo  No.  22 

15.00 

15.00 

27.80 

38.70 

39.70 

Poison  No.  23 

31.90 

30.80 

30.80 

30.30 

36.10 

Ronan  No.  28 

56.20 

UU.90 

U5.50 

U7.39 

57.30 

Sanders 

Dixon  No.  9 

Ul.35 

28.15 

28.15 

31.27 

U2.90 

Camas  Prairie  No.  11 

22. Ul 

25.98 

25.98 

25.37 

27.99 

Hot  Springs  No.  lU 

23. 7U 

30.72 

30.92 

31.79 

Blaine 

Harlem  No.  12 

39.12 

35.26 

35.37 

Ul.66 

U9.7U 

Hays  No .  11+ 

16.52 

21.28 

27.23 

25.  UU 

29.36 

Phillips 

Dodson  No.  2 

16.92 

15.87 

25.  UU 

26. 2U 

27.96 

Zortman  No.  5 

19.23 

15.00 

25.  uu 

33.55 

32.71 

Whitewater  No.  20 

29.80 

2U.06 

25.  uu 

50.36 

27.89 

Kirkaldie  No.  26 

19.12 

16.30 

27.00 

3U.82 

18.22 

Roosevelt 

Poplar  No.  9 

U3.93 

U5.22 

U5.20 

25.08 

27.89 

Wolf  Point  No.  U5 

U8.85 

39.25 

39.25 

60.07 

57.68 

Brockton  No.  55 

39.85 

22.83 

32.56 

16.77 

U2.92 

Sheridan 

Sunryhill  No.  1 

17.00 

31.60 

35.80 

2U.U0 

36.60 

Medicine  Lake  No.  7 

33.80 

36.77 

36.77 

36.66 

52. U5 

Valley 

Frazer  No.  2 

16.93 

30.15 

30.15 

37.71 

38. U3 

Nashua  No.  13 

32.78 

36. 7U 

36.99 

U6.55 

Hill 

Box  Elder  No.  13 

U2.97 

U2.17 

39.U7 

U8.71 

U7.8o 

High  School  Budgets 

Glacier 

Browning  No.  9 

16.22 

18.10 

18.10 

20.58 

1 9.56 

Big  Horn 

Lodge  Grass  No.  27 

1U.07 

16.50 

16.55 

18.22 

21.66 

Hardin  No.  17H 

1U.  70 

15.10 

15.U7 

15.18 

16.89 

Lake 

Arlee  No.  8 

19.70 

20.90 

20.90 

2U.90 

18.70 

Poison  No.  23 

2l|.ii0 

2U.30 

2U.30 

30.20 

Ronan  No.  28 

36.30 

37.10 

37.10 

29.70 

30.50 

Sanders 

Dixon  No.  9 

20.79 

18.63 

18.63 

20.66 

25.87 

Blaine 

Harlem  No.  12 

16.23 

18. 3U 

17.82 

20.  U6 

26.70 

Sanders 

Hot  Springs  No.  lU 

27.59 

29.13 

23.02 

25.32 

Phillips 

Whitewater  No.  20 

17. Ul 

20. 6U 

22.52 

25.62 

25.15 

Dodson  No.  2 

15.32 

17.87 

13.59 

16.U5 

21. UU 

Roosevelt 

Poplar  No.  9 

1U.U0 

1U.96 

15.77 

13.51 

13.U0 

Wolf  Point  No.  U5 

31. Uo 

25.20 

25.20' 

18.08 

2U.16 

Brockton  No.  55 

21.  U6 

1U.98 

16.57 

11.50 

25.96 

Sheridan 

Medicine  Lake  No.  7 

21.21 

31.39 

27. 6U 

29.38 

37.22 

Valley 

Frazer  No.  2 

ill.  65 

15.33 

15.60 

16.08 

1U.90 

Hill 

Box  Elder  No.  13 

32.77 

29. 8U 

30.  Uo 

31.57 

29.73 

Average  State  Tax  Levy: 

Elementary  Schools  26.57  Mills 
High  Schools  1U.67  Mills 


f' 
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TABLE  NO.  11 


FINANCIAL-  STATEMENT  OF  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 
July  1,  195 ^  -  June  30,  1957 


Lunch 'Reimbursement  .  .  .  .  . 
Contract  Allocation  M  &  0  .  « 
Administration.  ....... 


.  $  86,501.00 
.  362,611.62 
„  10,500.00 

$L59j 6 12. 62 


Allocations s 

Elementary  Transportation  ....... 

High  School  Transportation  ....... 

Schoo 1  Lunch  0.00.0.0.0.00. 
Elementary  Reimbursement  ........ 

High  School  Reimbursement.  ....... 

Administration  ............. 


o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

0  0  0  0  0  *0 

0000000 
0000000 
o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o  o  o  e 


$  17,711.02 
5,512.60 
86,501.00 
286,963.00 
52,1|25.00 
10,500.00 

$'  1^9,612.62 


Receipts  and  Disbursements 

School  Lunch,  Transportation,  Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Schools 

Contract  for  period  ending  11/30/56  ......  $229,980.00 

Contract  for  period  ending  2/28/57  ......  80,160.00 

Contract  for  period  ending  5/31/57  ......  lliO ,062.00 

$L50, 202.00 

Disbursement  for  period  ending  11/30/56  (60%)  .......  $2l8,oU3.UO 

Disbursement  for  period  ending  2/28/57  (20/2)  .......  87,837.5U 

Disbursement  for  period  ending  5/31/57  .  ........  .  1^3,231.68 

Wl97ri2^2 

Balance  on  deposit  with  State  Treasurer  June  30,  1957  .  .  .  1,089.38 

$L50, 202.00 


'L-k 


O. 


Administration: 

July  1,  1956  Unexpended  balance  .....  none 

Allocation  for  year.  ....  $10,500.00 

June  30,  1957  Expenditures  for  year.  ........  $10,500.00 

Unexpended  balance  ..........  none 

$10,500.00  $10,500.00 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FUND 


Recapitulation  of  Expenditures 

1956-1957 

Salaries  ....  (including  Federal  Tax  and  Retirement) .  .  .$  6,710.00 
Retirement  .  .  .  (State  Contribution).  ...........  532.72 


Travel  ...o.o.o.oo 
Supplies  .......... 

Postage. . .  .  .  . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph.  „  . 


........$  l,l|0U.6l 

........$  1,071.86  - 

........$  220.00 

.».....-'.$  183.95 


New  Equipment.  •••••.«.  .......  ....«».  °  376.86 

$10,500.00 

The  administration  of  Indian  Education  in  the  -State  of  Montana  is.  . carried  on  by 
part-time  workers  in  coordination  with  school  transportation  and  Indian  Affairs.  The 
staff  consists  of  the  Director,  and  accountant  and  a  stenographer  and  miscellaneous 
help  during  emergencies.  The  work  of  the  department  is  divided  between  the  above 
agencies  and  consists  of  a  great  deal  of  statistical  work  connected  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  funds  to  the  various  school  districts  entitled  to  these  funds,'  preparing  the 
forms  in  conformity  with  Federal  regulations  and  state  laws  for  reports  and  claims  for 
these  funds.  The  schools  using  Indian  Education  Funds  are  given  assistance  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  budgets  so  as  to  use  the  funds  to  best  advantage  in  the  school  district  for 
the  pupils  and  the  taxpayer.  A  major  portion  of  time  is  used  in  administering  the  school 


TABLE  NO.  12 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR  YEAR  1 956  -  1957 


Elementary 


Dist, 

No. 

Reservation 
.  County 

Name  of  School 

General 

Fund 

Transpor¬ 

tation 

Retire¬ 

ment 

Lunch 

Total 

Reimburse¬ 

ment 

BLACKFEET  RESER. 

Glacier  County 

1 

Blackfoot 

825 

$  181.80 

$  1, 006.80 

7 

Old  Agency 

8,000 

1,896.20 

9,896.20 

8 

Babb 

6,372 

1,068.60 

7,1+1+0.60 

9 

Browning 

59,000 

3,000 

1,000 

22,105.20 

85,105.20 

5o 

Glacier  Park 

6,125 

608.80 

6,733.80 

Pondera  County 

l 

Heart  Butte 

15,798 

2,000 

600 

3,352.60 

21,750.60 

ll+ 

Badger-Fisher 

1+33 

1+32.1+0 

865.1+0 

CROW  RESER. 

Big  Horn  County 

2 

Pryor 

2,157 

1,1+59.20 

3,616.20 

17H 

Hardin 

18,691 

9,591.00 

28,282.00 

27 

Lodge  Grass 

8,069 

1+,  71+5. 75 

12,8ll+.75 

29 

Wyo  la 

6,Ol+3 

1,0  15.65 

7,058.65 

N.  CHEYENNE  RESER 

• 

Rosebud  County 

6 

Lame  Deer 

23,600 

3,1+00 

600 

5,369.80 

32,969.80 

FLATHEAD  RESER. 

Lake  County 

8 

Arlee 

8,299 

1,198.35 

9,1+97.35 

22 

Elmo 

1,559 

1,559.00 

23 

Poison 

10,660 

3,000 

1,761.80 

15,1+21.80 

26 

Ronan 

2U, 123 

3,217.65 

27,31+0.65 

Sanders  County 

9 

Dixon 

1,1+83 

1,758.00 

3,21+1.00 

FORT  BELKNAP  RESER. 

Blaine  County 

12 

Harlem 

11,768 

1,000 

3,121.8o 

15,889.80 

12 

Zurich 

2,550 

2,550.00 

ll+ 

Hays 

6, 1+1+3 

3,1+00 

1,100 

3,875.00 

ll+,  818.00 

Phillips  County 

2 

Dodson 

51+3 

189. 80 

732.80 

5 

Beaver  Creek 

758 

758.00 

20 

Whitewater 

1+21 

197.60 

618.60 

FORT  PECK  RESER. 

Roosevelt  County 

'}* 

9 

Poplar 

13,1+1+8 

6,869.80 

20,317.80 

1+5 

Wolf  Point 

18,280 

3,780.00 

22,060.00 

55 

Brockton 

19,785 

1,000 

200 

1+,  815.00 

25,800.00 

Sheridan  County 

7 

Medicine  Lake 

500 

1+91.00 

991.00 

Valley  County 

2 

Frazer 

6,01+2 

215 

1,91+2.1+0 

8,199.1+0 

ROCKY  B07  RESER. 

Hill  County 

13 

Box  Elder 

1,688 

1,1+55.80 

3,11+3.80 

16 

Havre 

696.02 

696.02 

Total  Elementary  $283,1+63 

$17,711.02 

$86,501.00  ■ 

$391,175.02 
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Reservation 

Dist-o  County  General 

No.  Name  of  School  Fund 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

Transpor-  Retire- 

tation  ment  Lunch 


Total 
Re imburse- 
ment 


9 


BLACKFEET  RESER, 
Glacier  County 
Browning 


12,028 


CROW  RESER. 


BiR  Horn  County 

1,1*75 

1,533 

3,576 

17H 

17H 

27 

5dgar 

Hardin 

Lodge  Grass 

FLATHEAD  RESER. 

8 

28 

Lake  County 

Arlee 

Ronan. 

2,262 

9,058 

9 

Sanders  County 

Dixon 

1,339 

FORT  BELKNAP  RESER 

0 

12 

Blaine  County 
Harlem 

5,092 

2 

20 


Pi'll  Hips 
Dodson 
Whitewater 


838 

593 


FORT  PECK  RESER o 
Roosevelt  County 
9  Poplar 

U5  Wolf  Point  3,652 

55  Brockton  10,763 


2,000  1,000 


15,028.00 


1,587. 52 


3,062.52 

1,533.00 

3,576.00 


2,262.00 

9,0)4.8.00 

1,339.00 


l,  155 


5,237.oo 

838.00 

H93.00 


3,6)42.00 

10,763.00 


13 

16 


ROCKY  BOY  RESER. 
Hill  County 

Box  Elder 

Havre 

Total  High  School 


336 

51,5.25' 


780.18 _ _ 

5, 512760  1^000 


336.00 

780.18 


Total  Elementary  283,563.00 
Total  High  School  51,525.00  , 
Grand  Total  335? 688.00" 


17,711.02 

5,512.60 

23,223.67 


3,500.00  86,501.00: 
1.000.00 

li. 500.00  86,501.00 


391,175.02 

57,937.60 

U7J9, 112762 


B1ACKFEET  RESERVATION 

The  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  ^rders  on  the  eastern  side  o^Qlacier  Mational. 

TPhf  no-^e^n  ^a^S^^ds  ^southho 

Birch  Creek. 

The  1951  report  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ine  r  R  Riarkfeet  Indian  Reservation  carried  5,91k  on  lt,s 

sentatives  reported  that  the  Black! e  The  total  land  under  trustee- 

tribal  rolls,  and  the  number  principal  agricultural  pro¬ 
ship  and  otherwise  restricted  was  1,25  ,9k  principal  livestock  industry  centered 

ducts  were  wheat,  barley,  flax  and  forage.  The ^oximSelv  2,000,000  board  feet  of 

and  the  Tribal  Council. 


The  health  program  includes  a  federally  owned  hospital  staffed  by  two  doctors 
and  seven  nurses 0  The  average  income  per  family  was  $2,639  per  year.  The  edu¬ 
cation  is  provided  by  public  schools  on  the  reservation.  The  Cut  Bank  Boarding 
School  provides  a  home  for  orphan  children  and  children  from  broken  homes.  These 
children  will  attend  the  Browning  Public  Schools  next  year  and  will  be  bussed  in  to 
town  each  day.  The  dormitories  for  these  children  are  located  six  miles  north  of 
Browning  on  Cut  Bank  Creek.  There  are  approximately  UOO  high  school  graduates 
among  the  Balckfeet  and  30  college  graduates. 

The  administration  of  the  tribal  property  is  by  a  charter  granted  under  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act.  The  tribal  council  consists  of  13  members  who  are  elected  for 
two  year  terns.  The  annual  budget  of  the  tribal  council  approximates  a  half 
million  dollars. 

There  has  been  a  strong  education  program  on  this  reservation  for  thirty  years 
at  the  high  school  level.  The  Tribal  Council  is  planning  an  effective  scholarship 
program  for  higher  education.  This  education  program  accounts  for  easy  integration 
of  Blackfeet  people  when  they  enter  the  life  and  industry  of  other  communities. 

There  are  approximately  3*000  Blackfeet  who  have  left  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
and  have  established  homes  in  other  communities.  Approximately  half  the  trust  land 
on  the  reservation  has  been  patented  and  ownership  has  been  alienated  from  the  Indians. 


CROW  RESERVATION 

The  enrolled  members  of  the  Crow  Reservation  in  1951  totaled  2,781.  The  total 
acres  of  restricted  land  was  2,016,955©  The  principal  industry  is  agriculture  and 
the  main  crops  are  grains  and  livestock.  The  principal  employment  is  in  agriculture 
and  construction  work.  There  is  some  timber  cutting  for  lumber,  approximately 
1,700,000  board  feet  of  lumber  are  cut  annually.  There  is  a  federally  operated 
hospital  on  the  reservation  with  two  full  time  doctors  and  six  nurses.  The  edu¬ 
cation  is  provided  by  public  schools  and  two  Mission  schools.  The  education  program 
among  the  Crow  people  has  made  splendid  progress  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
number  of  high  school  graduates  is  increasing  each  year  from  the  public  high  schools 
at  Hardin  and  Lodge  Grass.  The  number  of  college  graduates  is  estimated  at  25  and 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates  is  estimated  at  300.  The  total  number  of  full 
bloods  is  1,500. 

The  Crow  Tribal  Council  is  not  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act.  The  tribe  operates  under  a  Constitution  and  officers  are  elected  by  a 
General  Council.  Business  is  transacted  through  the  General  Council  which  is  a 
big  mass  meeting  of  Crow  Indians.  The  Crow  Reservation  extends  50  miles  north  of 
the  Wyoming  boundary.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Beartooth  Mountains  and 
extends  70  miles  to  the  east  to  the  Tongue  River  Reservation.  The  Crow  Indians  are 
also  known  as  the  Absarokee.  They  are  of  Siouan  stock  and  originally  lived  in  the 
Dakotas  before  the  coming  of  the  whiteman. 

The  first  treaty  on  record  for  the  Crow  Indians  was  dated  May  7,  1868.  This 
treaty  provided  for  compulsory  education  of  children  and  made  allotments  of  lands. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  were  alloted  to  heads  of  families  and  80  acres  to  all 
other  members.  In  1920  allotments  of  160  acres  were  made  to  unalloted  Crows.  The 
Crow  Reservation  is  a  wealthy  reservation  because  of  its  splendid  agricultural 
resources,  timber  resources,  and  mountains. 

During  the  past  year,  school  attendance  has  become  the  problem  on  this  reserv¬ 
ation.  The  most  common  explanation  given  for  the  sudden  rise  of  this  problem  states 
that  the  internal  dissention  and  controversy  of  the  tribe  is  breaking  down  the 
morale,  cooperation,  and  working  relationships  among  tribal  members.  The  Crow  tribe 
is  thrown  into  groups  and  segments  over  the  Yellowtail  Dam  controversy.  The  Crow 
Indians  have  a  difficult  time  understanding  that  poor  school  attendance  does  injury 
to  no  one  other  than  the  children.  Unless  this  situation  is  corrected,  there  will 
be  a  generation  of  Crow  Indians  with  poor  educational  background,  little  interest 
in  education,  and  probably  vexy  little  agressiveness  to  better  their  conditions. 


FLATHEAD  RESERVATION 


The  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  lies  on  theeastern  slopes  of  the  Mission  range 
of  mountains  and  is  bounded  by  the  Cabinet  range  of  mountains  on  the  west,,  This  is 
oeoutiful  valley  with  the  big  Flathead  Lake  to  the  north  and  Clark's  Fork  River 
south.  The  tribal  report  for  1953  shows  U,21i|  enrolled.  There  was  292  full 

s  listed  at  this  time.  The  restricted  Indian  land  under  trusteeship  and  other 
r  :/,  ictions  approximates  6k5>l55  acres.  Over  half  the  land  on  this  reservation 
has  been  patented  and  alienated.  The  principal  industries  are  grain  raising,  live¬ 
stock  raising,  and  lumbering.  One  of  the  big  industries  of  this  area  is  harvesting 
of  Christmas  trees  during  the  months  of  October  and  November.  The  principal  labor 
of  this  area  is  forest  work,  lumbering,  construction  work  and  commercial  work. 

Education  is  provided  through  the  public  schools  and  one  Mission  school. 

There  are  approximately  U50  high  school  graduates  among  the  Flatheads  and  50  college 
graduates . 

The  tribes  located  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  are  known  as  the  Salish  and  the 
Kootenai.  Over  half  the  reservation  was  patented  and  sold  by  193U »  The  first 
treaty  was  dated  July  16,  1855 •  The  treaty  provided  for  exclusive  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  rights  on  the  reservation  which  indicates  the  i:  portance  of  fishing  and  hunting 
to  these  people. 

In  I87I4.  the  Flatheads  were  moved  from  their  home  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  to 
the  Jocko  Reservation  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Flathead  Valley.  Allotment  of 
lands  to  the  Flatheads  was  provided  for  in  a  federal  act  dated  190k.  The  principal 
assets  of  the  Flatheads  are  the  Hot  Springs  at  Camas,  err  Mr  the  production 
of  electricity  by  the  Montana  Power  Company,  and  larger  commercial  timber  areas. 

The  Salish  and  Kootenai  originally  lived  in  the  west  coast  ......  They  moved 

to  the  lush  Flathead  and  Bitterroot  Valleys  before  1800.  The  Flathead  Reservation 
was  organized  under  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  in  1936  and  has  a  charter  which  provides 
for  a  tribal  council  of  12  members  and  two  chiefs.  The  hospital  on  this  reserv¬ 
ation  is  operated  by  the  St.  Ignatius  Mission.  There  is  one-full  time  doctor  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  federal  government  and  one  nurse. 

There  has  been  a  strong  secondary  education  program  on  the  Flathead  Reservation 
for  twenty  years.  This  reservation  has  one  of  the  strongest  educational  programs 
extending  over  the  longest  period  of  time  of  any  reservation  in  the  state,  which 
explains  why  half  of  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Flathead  tribe  are  leading  success¬ 
ful  lives  in  communities  away  from  the  reservation.  Large  numbers  of  these  Indians 
are  employed  in  industry  on  the  west  coast.  A  good  secondary  education  program  has 
made  it  easy  for  the  Indian  children  from  this  reservation  to  integrate  and  succeed 
in  non-Indian  communities. 


FORT  BELKNAP  RESERVATION 


This  reservation  is  inhabited  by  the  Gros  Ventres  and  the  Assiniboine  groups. 

It  lies  in  north  central  Montana  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Little  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Milk  River.  The  1951  report  shows  2,113  on  the  tribal  rolls.  There 
are  570  full  bloods  listed  on  the  tribal  rolls.  There  are  66k, 000  acres  of 
restricted  land  on  the  reservation  classed  as  individual  trusteeship  allotments  and 
tribal  lands.  Very  little  of  this  reservation  has  been  patented  and  alienated. 

The  principal  industry  on  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  is  ranching.  The  raising  of 
wheat  and  beef  cattle  are  the  main  products  of  this  industry.  The  number  of  employ¬ 
ed  Indians  is  not  very  large.  The  principal  employment  is  ranch  work  and  some 
construction  work.  There  is  a  definite  trend  towards  off-reservation  employment. 

The  federal  government  operates  a  splendid  hospital  on  this  reservation  which  is 
staffed  by  two  doctors  and  eight  nurses. 

Education  is  provided  by  public  schools  and  one  Mission  school.  There  are  no 
public  high  schools  on  this  reservation.  There  is  one  Mission  high  school  serving 
a  portion  of  the  reservation.  The  report  of  1951  lists  only  two  college  graduates 
and  60  high  school  graduates. 
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This  reservation  is  governed  by  a  charter  granted  under  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act 
in  1937.  There  is  a  tribal  council  of  12  members .  Six  are  elected  from  the 
Gros  Ventres  group  and  six  from  the  Assiniboine  group. 

The  Gros  Ventres  are  an  off  shoot  of  the  Arapahoes  and  have  always  lived  in 
Montana.  They  are  also  known  as  the  Atsina. 

There  is  little  off “reservation  employment  among  the  Indians  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation.  Until  larger  numbers  obtain  a  secondary  education  and  more 
members  obtain  college  training.  The  integration  is  going  to  be  slow.  Relocation 
of  the  Indian  families  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  has  been  only  moderately 
successful.  It  is  felt  that  if  a  secondary  education  program  was  available  to  more 
of  the. .children  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  there  would  be  more  success  in  inte¬ 
gration  and  relocation. 

One  of  the  problems  of  this  reservation  is  the  lack  of  good  roads  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  school  buses. 

This  reservation  has  voted  against  giving  permits  to  liquor  establishments  on 
the  reservation. 


FORT  PECK  RESERVATION 


This  reservation  lies  in  Roosevelt  and  Valley  Counties  in  northeastern  Montana. 
It  originally  contained  two  million  acres  but  now  only  one  million  acres  are  under 
federal  trusteeship.  Some  3,1|00  people  of  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  tribes  live  on 
this  reservation.  There  are  approximately  1,200  full  bloods  on  this  reservation. 

The  principal  industries  are  ranching  and  oil  production.  Some  members  of  these 

tribes  are  employed  in  construction  work  and  commercial  work. 

* 

There  is  a  federal  hospital  on  the  reservation  staffed  by  one  doctor  and  five 
nurses.  The  education  of  all  the  children  is  provided  through  the  public  schools 
on  the  reservation.  The  principal  high  schools  used  by  the  children  of  Indian  blood 
are  at  Frazer,  Wolf  Point,  Poplar,  and  Brockton.  The  program  of  integration  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  a  steady  rate  with  satisfactory  progress.  The  number  of  high  school 
graduates  is  increasing  rapidly  and  larger  numbers  are  attending  college  each  year. 

The  first  treaty  with  the  federal  government  was  dated  October  17,  1855.  This 
treaty  protected  the  hunting  and  fishing  rights  of  the  people.  Allotments  of  land 
to  individuals  took  place  in  1908  and  19lU.  The  usual  allotment  was  320  acres  with 
20  additional  acres  of  wooded  land  along  the  river.  This  reservation  is  not  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act.  Efforts  are  being  made  at  the  present  time  to 
adopt  a  Constitution  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

There  has  been  a  good  high  school  education  program  on  this  reservation  for 
25  years. 

The  number  of  young  people  seeking  employment  off  the  reservation  is  increasing 
each  year.  The  Fort  Peck  Reservation.  Indians  integrate  easily  and  succeed  well  in 
off  -  reservation  work.  This  is  a  treaty  reservation  and  is  inhabited  by  the 
Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Indians.  These  two  groups  of  Indians  do  not  cooperate  as  well 
as  they  should,  which  accounts  for  some  lack  of  progress  in  establishing  a  strong 
functioning  government. 

• -.1)  *-* 

The  hospital  situation  on  this  reservation  is  not  good.  There  are  five  small 
hospitals  operating  and  each  is  a  sub-standard  institution  according  to  the  Board 
of  Health  authorities. 


ROCKY  BOY  RESERVATION 


In  1916,  a  portion  of  the  Fort  Assiniboine  Military  Reservation  was  set  aside 
by  executive  order  for  Chippewa-Cree  Indians.  This  is  not  a  treaty  reservation. 
The  name  Rocky  Boy  came  from  Chief  Rocky  Boy  of  the  Chippewa  Indian  tribe.  The 
followers  of  Chief  Rocky  and  his  band  are  said  to  have  had  preference  in  being 
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placed  on  the  tribal  rolls  of  this  reservation.  Chief  Rocky  Boy  is  noted  for  his 
close  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Government  as  compared  with  Chief  Little  Shell 

of  the  same  tribe. 

The  tribal  rolls  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Lipps,  former  Superintendent  of 
the  Chemawa  Indian  School  at  Salem,  Oregon,  and  a  highly  revered  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  employee  and  Dr.  Henry  Roe  Cloud,  a  former  Superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  a  Winnebago  Indian,  a  Yale  graduate,  and  a  highly  respected 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employee  of  many  years  standing. 

The  area  was  10U,650  acres  of  land  in  1950.  There  were  1,250  enrolled  on  the 
reservation  in  1950  and  650  residing  on  the  reservation.  Of  this  number,  226  were 
listed  as  full  bloods.  None  of  the  land  has  been  alloted  to  private  ownership.  The 
principal  industry  on  the  reservation  is  raising  livestock.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  employed  off  the  reservation  in  ranch  work,  construction  work,  and 
commerical  work.  The  economic  status  of  the  families  on  the  reservation  is  not  very 
high.  The  income  per  family  is  $600  per  year.  Families  are  assigned  parcels  of  land 
for  their  use  and  naturally  the  building  of  homes  is  not  very  rapid  on  land  which 
cannot  be  owned  by  the  individual. 

The  health  program  on  the  reservation  comes  under  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 
which  is  60  miles  away.  There  is  a  health  nurse  on  the  reservation  and  an  ambulance 
available  at  all  times.  The  education  of  the  reservation  is  carried  on  through  the 
three  federally  operated  schools.  High  school  education  is  provided  at  the  Federal 
Boarding  School  at  Flandreau,  South  Dakota  and  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

A  very  few  attend  the  high  school  located  at  Box  Elder.  The  relationships  between 
the  Indian  population  and  non-Indian  are  very  poor.  The  public  school  education 
program  in  this  area  is  not  well  advanced,  and  is  reflected  in  the  slow  integration 
of  these  groups  into  the  communities  where  they  live.  The  assets  of  the  tribal 
council  are  very  small.  The  tribal  council  is  organized  under  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act. 

The  education  on  the  reservation  is  still  carried  on  through  segregated  federal 
schools  for  both  elementary  and  high  school  pupils.  This  explains  the  slow  inte¬ 
gration  and  economic  development  among  the  Rocky  Boy  Indians.  Attending  segregated 
Indian  schools,  the  young  people  lack  the  initiative  for  successful  employment  in 
non-Indian  communities. 

The  biggest  problem  among  the  Rocky  Boy  Indians  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living.  Before  the  standard  of  living  can  be  improved  the  family  income  must  be 
increased  and  the  earning  power  of  the  Rocky  Boy  Indians  must  be  improved.  Until 
the  Rocky  Boy  people  have  the  training  necessary  to  work  in  competition  with  non- 
Indian  people  and  in  communities  away  from  the  reservation,  conditions  will  improve 
slowly.  The  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  has  limited  resources  which  can  be  developed  by 
Indian  families  for  good  family  income.  This  reservation  needs  a  strong  non-segre- 
gated  educational  program  to  improve  non-reservation  employment  opportunities. 


TONGUE  RIVER  RESERVATION 


The  Tongue  River  Reservation  was  created  by  executive  order  in  1885  for  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Brule  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota  or  the  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  Oklahoma.  The  reservation  contains 
UU2,960  acres  of  land.  Very  little  of  the  land  can  be  tilled  for  farming  but 
there  is  some  timber  and  considerable  grazing  land.  There  are  some  coal  deposits 
in  the  hills.  There  were  1,928  on  the  rolls  of  the  reservation  in  1951.  The 
number  of  full  bloods  was  l,12li.  The  employment  opportunities  on  the  reservation 
are  very  poor  and  the  income  per  family  is  $U50  a  year.  This  low  economic  status 
reflects  the  standard  of  living  on  the  reservation.  The  federal  hospital  on  the 
reservation  has  been  closed  and  health  services  are  provided  through  the  federal 
hospital  on  the  Crow  Reservation  which  adjoins  the  Tongue  River  Reservation  on  the 
west.  There  is  no  resident  doctor,  but  a  full  time  health  nurse  and  an  ambulance 
are  available. 

The  education  program  is  provided  through  the  federal  boarding  school  at 
Busby,  a  federal  day  school  at  Birney*  a  Mission  school  at  Ashland,  and  a  public 
school  at  Lame  Deer.  During  the  last  five  years  public  high  school  opportunities 
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have  been  available  at  Colstrip,  located  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  reserv¬ 
ation.  The  reservation  is  organized  under  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act.  There  is  a 
tribal  business  council. 

Public  high  school  education  for  this  reservation  has  been  available  at 
Colstrip  for  only  five  years. 

The  Tongue  River  Reservation  is  not  a  treaty  reservation.  It  is  similar  to 
the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  because  it  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  Indians 
who  occupy  a  reservation  through  a  treaty  have  certain  rights  which  are  established 
by  the  treaty  and  these  rights  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  Indian  people  without 
consent  of  the  Indians.  The  Courts  have  held  that  a  treaty  is  a  bilateral  agreement 
and  is-  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Reservations  without  treaties  are 
subject  to  acts  of  Congress  and  can  be  changed  by  any  Congress  in  session. 


LANDLESS  INDIANS 


There  are  several  thousand  Chippewa-Cree  Indian  people  located  in  communities 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  These  families  were  alloted  lands  in  the  home¬ 
stead  area  because  there  was  no  more  land  available  on  the  reservations.  These 
lands  are  found  in  Sheridan  County,  Valley  County,  Phillips  County,  Daniels  County, 
Roosevelt  County,  Blaine  County,  and  Fergus  County.  Larger  groups  of  these  families 
live  near  Medicine  Lake,  Malta,  Havre,  Great  Falls,  and  Lewistown.  These  families 
thrive  best  in  those  communities  where  they  are  accepted  in  the  schools  and  the 
services  rendered  by  communities.  Every  interested  person  should  read  "The  Rocky 
Boy  Indian  —  Montana's  Displaced  Persons"  by  Verne  Dusenberry,  for  sale  at  the 
State  Historical  Library  at  Helena  for  25^. 

These  children  have  had  a  difficult  time  obtaining  educations.  The  families 
move  from  one  community  to  another  and  very  few  enter  high  school. 

A  part  of  this  group  of  Indians  have  been  described  by  Kinsey  Howard  in  his 
book  Strange  Empire .  He  refers  to  them  as  "Metis".  These  have  a  French-Chippewa 
background  and  they  are  often  referred  to  as  the  Red  River  People.  Following  the 
rebellion  in  Manitoba  during  1869  and  1870,  they  wandered  into  northern  Minnesota, 
northern  North  Dakota,  and  came  into  the  Missouri  River  Valley  in  Montana. 

This  has  been  a  wandering  group  for  the  last  century  without  a  place  to  call 
their  home.  They  have  been  joined  by  the  Cree  Indians  who  were  forced  to  flee  from 
Canada  following  the  Riel  Rebellion  in  1885,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  Montana  as 
groups.  There  is  the  Fergus  County  group,  the  Dearborn  group,  the  Milk  River  group, 
etc. 


There  is  no  government  agency  set  up  to  take  care  of  this  group  of  people  on 
the  federal  level  and  they  have  been  shifting  from  one  community  to  another  as 
Montana's  unwanted  people.  This  group  needs  the  help  and  the  interest  of  the  local 
community  to  provide  more  permanent  homes  and  more  permanent  employment  so  that  the 
children  may  obtain  an  education  and  the  family  may  obtain  the  necessary  medical 
needs  for  the  preservation  of  health.  Only  through  a  more  stable  family  life  will 
the  necessary  health  and  education  be  provided  these  people  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  fit  themselves  into  the  way  of  life  of  non-Indian  people. 

Many  people  wonder  how  Hill  57  obtained  its  name.  Number  57  was  applied  to 
the  hill  on  the  Army  Air  maps  when  the  army  was  flying  airmail  in  place  of  the 
private  airline  companies.  Hill  57  was  marked  to  orient  army  pilots  coming  into 
Great  Falls  for  a  landing.  The  Landless  Indians  established  homes  on  Hill  57 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  Cascade  County  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  Public  Health  Director  for  Cascade  County,  took  a  special 
interest  in  improving  the  living  conditions  of  these  Indian  people  and  prevailed 
upon  the  County  Commissioners  to  permit  this  group  of  Indians  to  establish  homes 
on  the  piece  of  county  tax-deed  land.  These  families  were  moved  from  make-shift 
homes  in  the  city  dump  area  and  along  the  river  bottom  to  the  Hill  57  area.  After 
this  transfer  they  were  forgotten  for  a  large  number  of  years  until  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  was  prevailed  upon  to  encourage  an  education  program  for  these 
children  in  the  Great  Falls  Public  School  in  1936. 
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For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provided  reimbursement  to  school 
districts  for  noon  lunches  of  these  children  and  a  school  bus  to  transport  the  child¬ 
ren  to  school.  This  reimbursement  program  stopped  five  years  ago  and  these  Indian 
people  are  again  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  the  communities  where  they  live.  Congress 
set  up  criteria  for  reimbursement  and  most  of  these  communities  could  not  qualify. 


PRESENT  DAY  STATUS  OF  MONTANA  INDIANS 

So  may  requests  reach  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  each  year  in  regard 
to  life  on  the  Indian  Reservations  of  Montana  that  a  general  paragraph  will  be 
included  in  this  report. 

The  full  blood  population  on  all  reservations  has  decreased  the  last  ten  years. 
If  this  trend  continues,  the  American  Indian  will  be  assimilated  and  he  gradually 
will  lose  his  identity  as  an  Indian. 

The  common  spoken  language  among  the  young  people  is  English.  However,  many  of 
the  older  people  still  speak  the  tribal  language.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  language 
which  differs  tremendously  from  other  tribal  languages.  Indians  from  different 
tribes  communicate  with  each  other  through  a  universal  sign  language  which  is  under¬ 
stood  by  interpreting  the  signs  made  by  the  hands.  A  very  fine  moving  picture  on 
the  Indian  sign  language  is  available  through  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  Film  Library.  This  film  carries  the  title,  "Injun  Talk"  and  is  produced 
in  color  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  stars  Tim  McCoy  who 
had  charge  of  the  Indian  section  of  the  program  with  the  big  circuses  of  the  country 
for  many  years. 

More  tribal  language  is  spoken  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  the  Rocky  Boy 
than  the  other  tribes.  Our  schools  still  enroll  Indian  children  from  non-English 
speaking  homes  and  the  teachers  of  these  children  usually  spend  the  first  year 
teaching  these  children  a  vocabulary.  This  is  some  of  the  pioneering  still  done 
in  education  on  some  of  our  Indian  Reservations. 

The  written  language  among  most  tribes  was  a  form  of  picture-writing.  The 
Cree  tribe  had  a  written  language  and  today  have  their  own  newspaper  in  their  written 
language. 

The  buffalo  is  almost  extinct  and  no  longer  is  the  life  of  the  Montana  Indian 
based  on  a  buffalo  economy.  The  buffalo  provided  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  in  the 
early  days.  The  wealth  of  an  Indian  was  measured  by  the  number  of  buffalo  skins  in 
his  tepee.  Today  the  preferred  food  is  beef  and  the  Blackfeet  word  for  beef  trans¬ 
lated  literally  is  "real  food.  Indian  people  purchase  food  at  the  stores  the  same 
as  non-Indians.  The  Indian  of  today  dresses  the  same  as  his  non-Indian  neighbors. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  ceremonial  costumes  of  fine  buckskin  decorated  with 
colored  beads.  A  few  samples  of  colored  porcupine  quills  still  exist. 

Housing  among  Indians  is  usually  frame  or  log  houses.  Tepees  are  used  only 
during  ceremonials.  Many  of  the  houses  among  the  poorer  Indians  are  one  room  and 
many  are  covered  with  tarred  paper  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Many  of  the  houses  in 
rural  areas  do  not  have  running  water  and  have  outside  toilets.  This  lack  of  sani¬ 
tation  causes  much  illness.  During  ceremonials  tepees  made  of  canvas  and  decorated 
with  highly  colored  designs  are  placed  in  a  circle.  The  poles  are  usually  made  of 
lodge  pole  pine. 

Ceremonials  are  held  on  practically  all  reservations.  Some  hold  sun  dance 
ceremonials  while  others  will  hold  medicine  lodge  ceremonials.  These  ceremonials 
follow  ancient  customs  which  have  been  revered  because  of  significant  meanings. 

The  Indians  enjoy  their  dances  very  much.  During  Christmas  season  the  "give  away" 
dances  are  held  where  the  prestige  of  the  Indian  is  determined  by  the  size  of  his 
gifts  to  his  friends.  This  is  a  wonderful  season  for  visiting.  The  Indian  dances 
are  named  the  grass  dance,  rabbit  dance,  war  dance,  owl  dance,  prairie  chicken 
dance,  hoop  dance.  The  young  people,  however,  enjoy  the  common  social  activities 
found  in  our  high  schools  and  churches.  Such  activities  include,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  U-H  Clubs,  high  school  athletics,  Campfire,  Band,  Glee  Clubs,  and  movies. 
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The  most  common  religion  among  Montana  Indians  is  Catholic.  Every  reservation 
has  several  Catholic  churches  and  Missions.  Other  church  groups  with  Missions  are 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Latter  Day  Saints,  Mennonite,  and  Baptist.  In 
1850  the  Flatheads  sent  a  delegation  to  St.  Louis  to  ask  the  "Black  Robes"  to  return 
to  their  tribe  and  establish  a  Mission. 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  PLAINS  INDIAN 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
BLACKFEET  INDIAN  AGENCY 
Browning,  Montana 

INFORMATION  LEAFLET  NO.  I 

LIFE  ON  THE  BLACKFEET  INDIAN  RESERVATION  TODAY 


Many  white  people  who  have  had  little  experience  with  Indians  think  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Plains  in  terms  of  a  rather  glum  looking  redskin,  clad  in  buckskin 
suit  surmounted  by  a  flowing  headdress,  riding  a  spotted  pony.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Blackfeet  were  ever  as  taciturn  and  gloomy  as  they  have  been  pictured. 

They  are  a  fun  loving  people,  with  a  decided  inclination  not  to  take  themselves  too 
seriously,  and  a  love  of  jokes  and  funny  stories.  The  rest  of  the  white  man’s 
conception  might  have  fitted  the  Blackfeet  of  seventy-five  years  ago.  It  hardly 
fits  the  Blackfeet  of  today.  The  life  and  dress  of  the  modern  Blackfeet  is  very 
much  like  that  of  other  rural  communities  of  the  west. 

Population:  The  conception  of  these  Indians  as  members  of  a  vanishing  race 
also  needs  some  correction.  Since  1895  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  Agency  rolls 
has  been  increasing.  There  were  barely  1,800  then.  There  are  over  7,250  now.  In 
the  old  days  of  intertribal  wars  women  out  numbered  men  two  or  three  to  one,  but 
today  there  are  a  few  more  males  then  famales  among  the  Blackfeet.  Intermarriage 
with  whites,  a  practice  that  began  in  early  fur  trade  days  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
has  changed  the  racial  character  of  most  of  the  Blackfeet.  Today  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  those  enrolled  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency  are  mixed  bloods.  Today  the  full- 
bloods  number  less  than  10%  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  population.  As  a  result  of 
intermarriage  with  whites  (i.e.,  Indian  women  with  white  men)  many  of  the  Indians 
now  have  surnames  of  French,  English,  Scotch  or  German  origin.  The  French  names  are 
most  common.  Among  the  full-bloods  are  retained  many  picturesque  Indian  names  such 
as  Green  Grass  Bull,  Wades  in  Water,  Chewing  Black  Bones,  Weasel  Head,  and  Bear 
Medicine. 

Less  than  1%  of  the  Blackfeet  now  living  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  days 
of  the  buffalo  which  vanished  from  the  plains  in  188U .  In  a  very  few  years  the 
Blackfeet  will  be  dependent  entirely  upon  writings,  museums  and  stories  handed 
down  from  past  generations  for  their  knowledge  of  the  history  and  customs  of  their 
tribe  in  buffalo  days. 

Language :  Most  of  the  Blackfeet  now  speak  English,  and  can  read  and  write  it. 

A  portion  of  the  older  full-bloods  still  speak  only  their  native  tongue.  Nearly 
all  of  them  can  sign  their  names.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  speak  both 
Blackfeet  and  English,  although  many  of  the  younger  mixed  bloods  have  great  difficulty 
with  the  Blackfeet  language  or  know  only  a  few  words  in  it.  Some  of  the  older  Indians 
are  able  to  cqnverse  by  means  of  gestures  with  Indians  of  other  tribes  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  sign  language. 

Making  a  living:  Farming  and  stock  raising  are  the  most  common  ways  of  making 
a  living  on  the  blackfeet  Reservation  today.  Of  the  850  families  on  the  reservation 
in  1956,  60%  had  agricultural  incomes.  Others  worked  for  wages  in  stores,  on  roads 
and  ranches  and  in  the  Government  service.  A  considerable  number  of  women  and  some 
men  obtain  additional  income  through  their  handicrafts  made  for  sale  through  the 
Blackfeet  Craft  Shop,  an  organization  founded  in  1936  as  an  Indian  Cooperative.  In 
1956  about  35%  of  the  Indians  enrolled  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency  lived  and  worked  off 
the  reservation.  Since  then  many  others  have  entered  the  armed  services  or  found 
employment  in  industries  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  reservation.  Tribal  members 
also  receive  income  from  oil  and  grazing  leases.  The  development  of  the  oil  resources 
of  the  reservation  was  begun  within  the  last  decade. 
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Foods  Beef  has  replaced  the  buffalo  as  the  major  item  in  the  diet,  of  the 
Blackfeet.  Although  they  raise  many  sheep,  lamb  is  rarely  eaten.  Other  foods  are 
purchased  from  the  stores  in  Browning,  and  other  centers  on  or  near  the  reservation, 
where  the  Indians  love  to  gather,  swap  stories  and  discuss  the  news.  Many  families 
raise  vegetables  in  home  gardens  and  can,  dry  or  store  them  for  winter  use.  Wild 
fruits  and  berries  are  dried  or  canned  also0 

Dress s  Most  Blackfeet  today  dress  much  as  the  people  of  other  rural  communities 
of  the  high  plains  region,,  Some  of  the  older  full-bloods  appear  in  a  more  picturesque 
costume o  The"  men  wear  moccasins  on  their  feet  and  their  hair  in  braids,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  trousers  and  coats .  Some  of  the  older  full-blood  women  wear  moccasins, 
bright  colored  print  dresses,  and  colored  handkerchiefs,  shawls  or  blankets  over 
their  heads „  A  few  of  the  Blackfeet  possess  old  style  buckskin  outfits  for  cere¬ 
monial  use,  but  they  would  not  wear  them  on  the  street  unless  on  their  way  to  or 
from  ceremonials  or  in  a  dress  parade,,  Most  of  these  traditional  outfits  are  well 
made,  and  handsomely  decorated  with  beaded  designs  and  fringes. 

Housings  The  Blackfeet  today  live  in  frame  or  log  houses.  Some  of  these 
structures  are  modern  ones  with  several  rooms .  Others  have  only  one  room.  As  in 
many  other  rural  communities,  most  of  the  houses  have  outside  toiletSo  For  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  early  summer  a  number  of  families  occupy  tepees  during  the  sun  dance 
ceremonial.  The  covers  of  most  of  these  tepees  are  decorated  with  traditional 
painted  patterns .  The  tepee  poles  are  of  lodge  pole  pine,  usually  secured  on  the 
wooded  slopes  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  reservation,,  The  covers  are  of 
canvas. 

Educations  All  Indian  children  attend  school  and  are  subject  to  the  compulsory 
school  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana.  There  are  a  number  of  rural  grade  schools  on 
the  reservation,  and  a  combined  grade  and  high  school  in  Browning.  Some  Indians 
attend  distant  Indian  boarding  schools  or  colleges  and  universities  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

Social  Life;  Social  dances  are  held  periodically  in  the  district  community 
houses  on  the  reservation.  These  are  usually  followed  by  the  traditional  "give 
away"  in  which  presents  are  distributed  to  visitors  by  those  giving  the  dance. 

The  Browning  High  School  is  a  center  for  young  people's  activities.  Here  are  held 
frequent  dances,  plays,  entertainments,  and  athletic  contests.  Browning  High  School 
is  noted  for  its  light,  but  fast  and  scrappy  football  teams,  its  championship  basket¬ 
ball  aggregations.  Many  Indians  are  frequent  patrons  of  the  movies.  Theyfind  the 
"wild  west"  thrillers  especially  amusing.  A  number  of  the  Indians  from  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  have  appeared  in  such  pictures.  The  U-H  Club,  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls  organizations  are  active  on  the  reservation. 

The  Blackfeet  enjoy  visiting  and  entertaining.  Frequent  visits  are  made  back 
and  forth  across  the  line  with  their  friends  and  relatives  on  the  Canadian  reserv¬ 
ations.  They  also  visit  other  Montana  reservations.  Their  relations  with  many  of 
their  old  enemy  tribes  are  now  friendly.  Members  of  these  tribes  attend  the  Black¬ 
feet  Sun  Dance  in  summer.  With  the  Crows,  the  Blackfeet  maintain  a  friendly 
rivalry.  For  instance,  when  it  was  advertised  that  the  Crows  had  made  a  liberal 
purchase  of  War  Bonds  recently,  the  Blackfeet  quickly  bought  a  larger  amount.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  still  something  less  than  a  compliment  to  call  a  Blackfeet  a  Cree. 

Health;  A  well-equipped  base  hospital,  containing  fifty  beds,  is  maintained 
by  the  Indian  Office  at  Browning.  The  health  of  the  Indians  is  cared  for  by  a 
staff  of  three  full-time  physicians,  additional  part-time  specialist  and  hospital 
and  field  nurses.  The  most  serious  diseases  among  the  Blackfeet  today  are  tubercu¬ 
losis,  trachoma  and  the  veneral  diseases.  Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  trachoma,  a  blinding  eye  disease,  through  the  use  of  sulphanilimide. 

This  treatment  was  developed  by  Indian  Office  physicians.  A  considerable  number 
of  maternity  cases  are  now  cared  for  in  the  hospital.  The  Blackfeet  have  accepted 
the  hospital  as  part  of  their  modern  way  of  living. 

Religion;  The  great  majority  of  the  Indians  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
today  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  A  Methodist  Church  is  also  maintained  by  the 
Home  Mission  Board,  and  a  few  Blackfeet  have  identified  themselves  with  other 
denominations.  On  the  three  Canadian  Blackfeet  reservations  membership  is  about 
equally  divided  between  Anglicans  and  Catholics.  Each  of  the  reservations,  on  both 
sides  of  the  line,  still  holds  an  annual  sun  dance  ceremonial,  a  religious  festival 
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which  is  a  survival  from  the  old  days  of  nature  worship.  However,  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  in  Montana  participants  in  the  elaborate  performance  are  now  few, 
largely  older  full-bloods.  The  ceremony,  observed  each  year  around  the  Fourth  of 
July,  is  now  given  in  an  abbreviated  form,  but  the  most  sacred  parts  of  it  are 
retained  and  performed  with  the  utmost  care  and  sincerity.  Traditional  ceremonial 
paraphernalia  is  worn  by  the  medicine  women,  the  central  figure  in  the  Blackfeet 
sun  dance.  There  is  but  one  man  now  living  on  the  reservation  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  complex  series  of  songs  and  rituals  to  lead  in  the  performance. 

Law  and  Orders  In  1937,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  put  into  effect  its  own  code  of 
municipal  ordinances,  covering  all  offenses  between  Indians  other  than  the  "ten 
major  crimes"  which  are  punishable  in  Federal  Courts  under  Federal  statutes.  The 
Tribe  has  its  own  courts  of  law,  judges,  law  enforcement  officers,  and  a  jail.  The 
Tribal  Code  includes  comprehensive  game  laws  designed  to  conserve  the  wild  life  of 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  Marriage  and  divorce  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Citizenships  All  Indians,  who  are  of  legal  age  and  meet  the  qualifications  for 
voters  of  the  state,  have  a  right  to  vote.  They  take  an  interest  in  local,  State  and 
National  elections.  They  also  vote,  every  other  year,  for  representatives  on  their 
own  Tribal  Council. 

The  Tribal  Council;  The  title  of  "Chief"  no  longer  carries  with  it  any  govern¬ 
mental  authority  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  It  has  become  simply  an  honorary 
title.  The  legislative  body  for  tribal  affairs,  under  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Consti¬ 
tution,  is  the  Tribal  Business  Council,  a  body  of  13  elected  officers.  Among  the 
powers  of  this  council  ares  the  management  of  tribal  property  in  land  and  moneys 
the  preservation  of  reservation  wild  life,  the  regulation  of  law  and  order  on  the 
reservation  (except  for  certain  major  crimes  and  the  encouragement  of  Indian  arts 
and  crafts,  culture  and  tradition). 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  8 15 


Public  Law  815  is  the  Federal  Statute  enacted  by  Congress  to  provide  school 
buildings  in  areas  with  federal  impacts.  The  law  included  such  areas  as  military 
installations,  reclamations  installations,  forest  service  activity  and  Indian 
reservations.  For  several  years  the  law  did  not  provide  or  did  not  include  school 
building  responsibilities  on  Indian  reservations.  The  first  appropriation  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  these  impacts  and  two  additional 
appropriations  were  necessary. 

The  justification  for  this  kind  of  finance  is  based  upon  the  practice  of 
issuing  bonds  for  school  building  construction.  School  building  bonds  can  be 
issued  up  to  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation.  In  areas  with  large 
amounts  of  tax  exempt  Indian  lands,  the  bonding  capacity  is  extremely  low  and  the 
school  districts  have  few  financial  resources  for  school  building  construction. 

Several  of  the  states  have  expressed  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  Montana 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  taking  the  initiative  in  solving  this 
critical  problem.  This  recognition  is  well  earned  because  Montana  was  the  only 
state  which  made  the  effort  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  a  hearing  and  request  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  8l5  to  include  Indian  reservations. 


TABLE  NO.  13 

PUBLIC  LAW  815  SCHOOL  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  ON  MONTANA  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


19^2 

19^U 

1956 

School  District 

Applications 

Applications 

Applications 

Arlee,  S.D.  No.  8,  Lake  County 

$  20,900 

$  bo,ooo 

Babb,  S.D.  No.  8,  Glacier  County 

5osooo 

Browning,  S.D.  No.  9,  Glacier  County 

123,205 

80,000 

Brockton,  S.D.  No.  55,  Roosevelt  County 

1U5,162 

$  75,000 

Dixon,  S.D.  No.  9,  Sanders  County 

2b, 000 

Elmo,  S.D.  No. 22,  Lake  County 

12,675 

3,750 

Frazer,  S.D.  No.  2,  Valley  County 

b5,ooo 

Harlem,  S.D.  No.  12,  Blaine  County 

200,000 

Hays,  S.D.  No.  lb,  Blaine  County 

Heart  Butte,  S.D.  No.  1,  Pondera  County 

58,520 

75,525 

50,000 

Lame  Deer,  S.D.  No.  6,  Rosebud  County 

327,969 

83,000 

Mor in-Coburn,  S.D.  No.  17,  Yellowstone  County 

2U, 000 

Old  Agency,  S.D.  No.  7,  Glacier  County 

80,000 

Poplar,  S.D.  No.  9,  Roosevelt  County 

121,605 

Ronan,  S.D.  No.  28,  Lake  County 

Wolf  Point,  S.D.  No.  b5,  Roosevelt  County 
Wyola,  S.D.  No.  29,  Big  Horn  County 

157,000 

178,000 

5b, 000 

Totals 

$372,300 

$1,371,011 

$286,000 

Approximately  two  million  dollars  in  building  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
Montana  school  districts  under  Public  Law  8l5  during  the  past  four  years.  With  the 
extension  of  the  law,  there  no  doubt  will  be  several  more  school  districts  which 
will  qualify  for  this  type  of  school  building  aid.  Until  this  law  was  amended 
there  had  been  no  school  building  money  provided  on  Indian  reservations  since  1936 
under  the  Recoupment  Law  appropriation.  The  school  building  situation  on  Indian 
reservations  in  Montana  had  deteriorated  to  a  level  which  was  disgraceful  and  far 
below  the  average  level  of  the  state.  After  Congress  became  aware  of  the  situation 
the  conditions  have  been  remedied.  Non-Indian  school  administrators  on  the  federal 
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level  could  not  visualize  the  problem  and  understand  why  the  non-Indian  formula 
could  not  apply  equally  well  to  Indian  reservations.  The  original  law  measured 
the  entitlement  on  growth  in  federal  impact  since  1939.  All  Indian  reservations 
were  created  before  1939. 

The  new  law  determines  entitlement  by  substandard  school  housing  or  unhoused 
school  children  and  the  amount  of  impact. 
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TABLE  NO.  lh 


GRADUATES  1956  -  1957  -  ELIGIBLE  INDIAN  PUPILS 


Totals  by 


Dist . 
No. 

Name  of  School 

County 

8th  Grade 
Graduates 

High  School 
Graduates 

Reservations 
Elem.  H.  S. 

1 

Blackfeet 

Glacier 

1 

0 

7 

Coldfeet 

Glacier 

0 

0 

7 

Old  Agency 

Glacier 

1 

0 

7 

Mad  Plume 

Glacier 

k 

0 

8 

Babb 

Glacier 

h 

0 

9 

Browning 

Glacier 

63 

18 

9 

Starr 

Glacier 

6 

0 

50 

Glacier  Park 

Glacier 

2 

0 

50 

Little  Badger 

Glacier 

0 

0 

1 

Heart  Butte 

Pondera 

3 

0 

1 

Upper  Birch  Creek 

Pondera 

1 

0 

111 

Badger-Fisher 

Pondera 

1 

0 

111 

Grandview 

Pondera 

1 

0 

BLACKFEET 

87  18 

6 

Lame'  Deer 

Rosebud 

13 

0 

NO.  CHEYENNE 

13  0 

2 

Pryor 

Big  Horn 

ii 

0 

17H 

Edgar 

Big  Horn 

0 

5 

17H 

Hardin 

Big  Horn 

2 

5 

17H 

St.  Xavier 

Big  Horn 

3 

0 

17H 

Crow  Agency 

Big  Horn 

13 

0 

27 

Lodge  Grass 

Big  Horn 

15 

3 

29 

Wyola 

Big  Horn 

1 

0 

CROW 

“3B  13 

8 

Arlee 

Lake 

3 

0 

22 

Elmo 

Lake 

0 

0 

23 

Poison 

Lake 

2 

1 

28 

Ronan 

Lake 

k 

3 

28 

Pablo 

Lake 

1 

0 

28 

St.  Ignatius 

Lake 

8 

3 

9 

Dixon 

Sanders 

8 

2 

FLATHEAD 
~2&  9 

12 

Harlem 

Blaine 

6 

3 

111 

Hays 

Blaine 

7 

0 

111 

Lodge  Pole 

Blaine 

h 

0 

2 

Dodson 

Phillips 

0 

0 

5 

Beaver  Creek 

Phillips 

1 

0 

5 

Zortman 

Phillips 

0 

0 

20 

Whitewater 

Phillips 

0 

0 

26 

Kirkaldie 

Phillips 

3 

0 

26 

Ester  Lake 

Phillips 

0 

0 

FORT  BELKNAP 
21  3 

9 

Poplar 

Roosevelt 

23 

11 

Ii5 

Wolf  Point 

Roosevelt 

k 

il 

55 

Brockton 

Roosevelt 

8 

7 

7 

Medicine  Lake 

Sheridan 

0 

0 

2 

Frazer 

Valley. 

5 

2 

FORT  PECK 

“IcT  H>T" 

13 

Box  Elder 

Hill 

5  2 

GRAND  TOTALS: 

ROCKY  BOY 

5  2 

230  69 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  STUDENTS  OF  INDIAN  BLOOD 


Higher  education  makes  a  contribution  to  the  culture  of  a  people  which  is  not 
duplicated  by  any  other  activity.  For  this  reason,  higher  education  for  our  high 
school  graduates  on  Indian  reservations  is  emphasized  as  forcefully  as  possible. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  materials  taken  from  bulletins  issued  to  schools 
for  guidance  purposes.  First  comes  the  Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation,  Scholarship 
Division-Aid  for  Higher  Education. 

The  above  fund  helps,  through  its  scholarship  and  loan  program,  needy  and 
deserving  students  who  cannot  otherwise  obtain  higher  education. 

Applications  for  scholarship  and  loan  awards  are  accepted  from: 

1.  Under-graduate  students  who  are  seeking  assistance  for  their  sophomore, 
junior  or  senior  years  at  college.  (Note  that  applications  for  help  for 
the  freshman  year  will  not  be  accepted.) 

2.  College  graduates  who  wish  to  go  on  to  graduate  school. 

3.  Students  in  graduate  school. 

U.  Employed  students  attending  night  school  -  loans  only. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  race  except  that  one-half  of  the  money  allotted 
each  year  must  go  to  Negroes.  Candidates  are  in  competition  with  each  other  for 
awards  and  funds  are  made  available  to  those  with  the  greatest  promise.  Awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  actual  need  of  each  student  and  are  for  one  year  only  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  renewal  if  all  qualifications  continue  to  remain  excellent. 

Application  blanks  must  be  requested  early  in  January  for  awards  to  be  used  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  request  should  include  brief  information  about  the 
students*  background,  proposed  course  of  study,  and  the  name  of  the  college  or 
university  to  be  attended.  Completed  applications  must  reach  the  foundation  not 
later  than  March  1. 

Effort  is  made  to  notify  each  applicant  on  or  about  June  1,  as  to  whether  an 
award  has  been  granted. 

Requests  for  application  blanks  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Justine  Smadbock,  Director, 
Scholarship  Division,  Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation,  Inc.,  20£  East  U2nd  Street, 

New  York  17,  New  York,  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Schools  are  urged  to  take  an  interest  in  the  financial  needs  of  their  senior 
students  who  need  help  to  attend  college.  The  following  are  some  of  the  sources  of 
scholarship  aid  which  are  available: 

1.  Local  Tribal  Council 

2.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Local  Reservation  Office 

3.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena,  Montana 

U.  American  Missionary  Association 

287  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  10,  New  York  -  Attention:  Galen  R.  Weaver 

5.  Westinghouse  Education  Department 
East  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

6.  Opportunity  Fellowships 
John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation 
630  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  20,  New  York 

7.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Smith 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Program 
1580  Sherman  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 
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8.  Mr.  S.  Lyman  Tyler 
Adviser  to  Indian  Students 
Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah 

9.  Industrial  Arts  Scholarships 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Detroit,  Michigan 

10.  Union  Carbide  Scholarships 
(Apply  directly  to  college 

of  your  choice.) 

11.  The  Area  Office  has  advised  of  the  interest  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  sponsoring  Indian  girls  in  practical  nurses 
courses  in  hospitals  near  their  homes. 

The  Northern  Montana  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Havre,  Montana  is 
mentioned.  If  you  have  any  applicants  who  wish  to  attend  the  Montana  School, 
you  should  advise  them  to  write  to; 

National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
Mrs.  A.  Balfour  Brehman 
135  Cheswold  Valley  Road 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

The  scholarship  program  is  a  part  of'  the  guidance  program  for  every  high  school. 
Schools  are  urged  to  study  the  scholarship  opportunities  for  their  pupils.  During 
the  past  year  most  of  the  applications  for  University  scholarships  have  come  from  the 
University  instead  of  the  high  schools.  This  indicates  that  guidance  on  the  high 
school  level  is  not  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

The  following  are  some  suggestions  for  high  school  guidance  activities; 

1.  Invite  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Educational  Supervisor  for  your  reserv¬ 
ation  to  discuss  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Scholarships  and  education  loans 
with  your  seniors. 

2.  Invite  the  Tribal  Council  Chairman,  Secretary  or  Treasurer  to  discuss 
Tribal  Council  Scholarships  and  education  loans. 

3.  Assist  seniors  in  making  application  fob  University  Scholarships  through 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

H.  Urge  students  to  make  application  for  scholarships  through  some  of  the 
agencies  listed  in  this  bulletin. 

5.  Check  Bulletin  No.  16,  1951?  Reprint  1 95U  -  U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 
Health  and  Welfare  for  additional  scholarships. 

The  actual  number  of  scholarships  to  be  offered  depends  upon  how  many  corpo¬ 
rations  join  the  program.  The  number  of  scholarships  to  be  offered  in  1956-1957 
has  now  been  increased  to  kb5  by  the  participation  of  the  following  corporations; 

Sears  Foundation,  McGraw-Hill,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  Time-Life,  General  Foods, 
Stewart-Warner,  Gillette  Company,  and  Johnson  Motor  Lines.  Make  your  application 
to; 


NATIONAL  MERIT  SCHOLARSHIP  CORPORATION 
15 80  Sherman  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 

The  various  units  of  the  State  University  of  Montana  have  12  scholarships 
available  to  seniors  of  Indian  blood.  These  scholarships  exempt  the  students  from 
the  payment  of  certain  tuition  fees  and  have  a  value  of  about  $120.00  a  year. 
Applications  for  these  scholarships  should  be  made  to  Miss  Harriet  Miller,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  law  provides  that  six  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships  must  be  given  to  students  preparing  themselves  in  the  field  of  teaching. 

The  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  offering  the  facilities  for  advanced 
training  to  high  school  graduates  in  certain  specialized  vocational  fields.  They  have 
a  very  good  school  for  training  in  the  commercial  arts  as  well  as  skilled  trades. 
Arrangements  can  also  be  made  for  students  to  attend  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  live 
at  Haskell  Institute  during  the  year.  These  institutions  are  close  together.  Make 

ptvdI  ’  rat.  inn  ■for1  arrannum^nt-  fh'rns.n'h  imur'  ^oconrat  f  nr>  QtmorM 


STUDENTS  OF  INDIAN  BLOOD  ATTENDING 
MONTANA  COLLEGES  &  UNIVERSITY 


WESTERN  MONTANA  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Richard  Barber'  Lester  Paro 

Gary  V.  Douglas  Thomas  Swaney 

MONTANA  STATE  COLLEGE 


Georgia  Hoyt 
Daisy  Cline 
Penny  DeWolfe 
Carol  Debay 
George  Jenning 
Kelly  LaPlante 
Catherine  Mathias 
Jack  Meyer 
Keith  Nelson 
John  Olson 
George  Ortner 
Don  Webber 


Steve  LeCompte 
Neil  Parsons 
Howard  Pep ion 
Albert  Perkins 
Charlotte  Picotte 
Gene  Powers 
Albert  Racine 
Victor  Small 
Gene  Tuma 
Victor  Vermillion 
Andreas  Yellowmule 


EASTERN  MONTANA  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
Mrs.  Barbara  (Maron)  Mauro 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  COLLEGE 


Joe  Bulltail 
Dorrance  (Curly)  Steele 
Austin  Buckles 


Joe  Johnson 
Clyde  Pruett 
Carl  Pease 


COLLEGE  OF  GREAT  FALLS 


Marjorie  Anderson 
Merton  Boyd 
Marvin  Chavez 
William  Daniels 
Charlene  Fish 
Eldon  Fontaine 


Russell  Hitson 
Kenneth  Parrent 
Barbara  Reynen 
Joe  Skanen 
Arlene  Youngnan 
Kelly  LaPlant 


MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Wayne  Howard  Chattin 
Carol  Dubay 
Kay  Debay 
Kenneth  W.  Dupuis 
Sue  Ann  Gray 


John  Risley  Kirkaldie 
James  McKay 
Joe  T.  McKay 
Yvonne  Fay  Olsen 


Transfer  student,  authorization  not  received. 


CARROLL  COLLEGE 


Clifford  E.  Raymond 

NORTHERN  MONTANA  COLLEGE  -  HAVRE 

Leo  Brockie,  Jr.  Robert  Madman 

Joan  Kenner ly  Paul  Threefingers 
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The  following  Tribal  Council  scholarship  program  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  report: 

PLAN  OF  OPERATION  OF  THE  CROW  TRIBAL 


SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

NAME:  The  official  name  of  th,ese  scholarships  will  be  "Crow  Tribal  Scholarship”, 

PURPOSE:  The  purpose  of  the  Crow  Tribal  Scholarship  program  is  to  assist  Crow 
Indian  youth  to  pursue  further  education  in  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing.  The  program  is  limited  to  educational  pursuit  which  will  help  the  recipient  in 
his  livelihood, 

AUTHORITY:  Under  authority  granted  it  by  the  Crow  Tribal  Resolution  attached  hereto 
dated  March  2h,  1956,  the  Education  Committee  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  scholar¬ 
ship  program  as  provided  herein, 

ANNUAL  BUDGET:  The  Crow  Tribal  Council  shall  provide  in  its  annual  budget  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  made  available  to  the  Education  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
scholarship  aid  to  eligible  and  worthy  Crow  students, 

ANNUAL  REPORT:  The  Education  Committee  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Crow 
Tribal  Council  showing  funds  expended,  scholarships  granted,  including  names  of 
students,  schools  attended,  courses  taken  and  progress  made  by  each  student,  A 
copy  of  this  annual  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Branch  of  Education,  Billings, 
Area  Office,  for  informational  purposes, 

SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEE:  Tribal  Membership  -  The  Crow  Tribal  Council  will  select  an 
Educational  Committee  of  five  (5)  members. 

School  Representatives:  The  Educational  Field  Agent  and  the  Principal  or  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Hardin,  Lodge  Grass,  and  Edgar  High  Schools,  or  their  selected  representa¬ 
tives,  shall  serve  as  Ex-officio  members  of  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

OFFICERS:  A  chairman  and  secretary  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Tribal  Education 
Committee,  such  selection  to  be  made  by  the  Committee, 

The  Education  Committee  shall  constitute  the  working  Scholarship  Coitanittee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Tribal  Education  Committee  shall  call  meetings  of  the  entire 
committee  membership  as  necessary. 

AUTHORITY-  OF  TRIBAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE:  The  Tribal  Education  Committee,  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ex-officio  members,  shall  have  authority  to  carry  out  the 
scholarship  program  within  the  framework  of  these  by-laws. 

AUTHORITY-  OF  EX-OFFICIO  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS:  The  Ex-officio  members  shall  serve  as 
consultants  and  shall  render  professional  assistance  and  advice.  They  shall  inform 
the  Tribal  Education  Committee  of  the  eligibility  of  the  student  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PLAN:  The  Crow  Tribal  scholarship  program  is  to  give  financial 
assistance  to  Crow  youth  but  not  to  carry  the  entire  cost  of  the 
educational  program.  Students  are  expected  and  must  be  willing  to  carry  part  of 
the  responsibility  themselves.  They  are  expected  to  find  employment  during  the 
summer  months.  A  savings  account  book  must  be  presented  to  show  the  students  efforts 
to  help  himself.  This  savings  account  book  must  be  presented  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term. 

The  Education  Committee  will  determine  the  amount  of  scholarship  aid  to  be  given 
which  shall  not  exceed  $600  (six  hundred  dollars)  during  the  freshman  year  and 
$600  (six  hundred  dollars)  per  year  thereafter  until  graduation  from  a  four  year 
course  of  study.  In  cases  where  the  applicant  is  disabled  or  other  special  cases, 
the  Committee  may  alter  the  amounts  listed.  The  primary  use  of  scholarship 
assistance  shall  be  for  tuition,  books,  and  school  fees. 
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The  Education  Committee  may  assist  the  .student  with  living  and  personal  expenses 
provided  that  the  total  assistance  for  all  purposes  does  not  exceed  the  amounts 
specified  above.  Such  assistance  shall  only  be  given  after  tuition,  books,  and 
fees  have  been  provided  for,  either  by  Crow  or  other  scholarship  aid. 

Scholarship  aid  may  be  approved  for  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Some  aid  may  be  granted  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  non-reservation  Indian  Boarding 
Schools  that  offer  post-graduate  courses.  The  scholarship  aid  is  primarily  intended 
for  high  school  graduates. 

Courses  for  which  aid  is  granted  must  be  practical  and  designed  to  help  the  student 
in  his  livelihood. 

ELIGIBILITY'S  Scholarship  recipients  must  be  enrolled  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe. 

Any  enrolled  member  of  the  Crow  Tribe  shall  be  considered  as  Crow  Indian  blood. 
Applicant  must  be  insured  for  the  duration  of  the  scholarship  with  a  reliable 
Insurance  Company. 

APPLICATION  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE :  All  applications  for  scholarship  aid  shall 
be  made  to  the  Education  Committee.  Applicants  should  consult  ex-officio  school 
committee  members  and  utilize  school  guidance  in  regard  to  potential  schools,  courses 
of  study,  costs,  etc. 

APPLICATIONS  SHALL  CONTAIN  THE  FOLLOWING;  A  letter  of  application  giving  the  reasons 
-why  scholarship  assistance  is  requested  and  the  plans  of  the  student  after  leaving 
high  school. 

An  application  blank  giving  full  information.  (Education  Committee  will  develop  such 
an  application  blank)  This  application  blank  should  contain  the  student ’s  budget  and 
purpose  for  which  the  funds  will  be  spent,  i.e.,  tuition,  books,  fees,  living  expenses 
and  personal  expenses.  Full  information  about  the  student,  his  plans,  his  background, 
etc.,  should  be  given  on  the  application  blank. 

Three  character  references,  one  from  a  member  of  the  school  faculty,  one  from  a  member 
of  the  clergy  and  one  from  a  citizen  of  the  community,  shall  be  furnished.  No  reference 
can  be  accepted  from  a  relative  of  the  applicant. 

For  each  application  made,  the  ex-officio  school  member  shall  provide  the  Education 
Committee  with  the  following: 

A  copy  of  the  applicant’s  high  school  transcript. 

A  summary  evaluation  of  the  student’s  aptitude,  based  upon  an 
aptitude  test  if  possible,  for  the  course  he  has  selected  and 
his  ability  to  pursue  such  a  course. 

An  overall  recommendation  concerning  the  applicant  containing 
pertinent  information. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Education  Committee  by  June  1st. 

SELECTION  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS:  The  Education  Committee,  using  the  Consultive 
services  of  the  ex-officio  school  officials,  shall  determine  those  who  are  to  receive 
scholarship  aid  and  the  amount  each  is  to  receive.  The  following  guide-lines  will  be 
used. 

Need  for  scholarship  aid  shall  be  the  primary  determining  factor,  provided  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  the  aptitude  and  ability  to  carry  out  the  selected  course  of  study.  Scholar¬ 
ship  ability  shall  be  a  determining  factor  for  those  wishing  to  attend  accredited 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Students  shall  have  a  grade  point  average  that  is  acceptable  to  the  college  they  plan 
to  enter.  They  should  show  good  character,  leadership  ability  and  a  willingness  to 
serve.  Students  should  also  show  an  attendance  record  that  is  better  than  average. 

The  Education  Committee  members  shall  consider  the  need,  scholarship,  aptitude,  purpose 
for  requesting  aid,  character  and  all  the  other  applicable  factors. 

PAYMENT  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS:  The  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  or  the  Secretary 
of  this  committee  shall  certify  bills,  scholarship  payments  and  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
paid.  These  bills  shall  be  paid  in  the  usual  Tribal  manner  provided  they  are  within 
the  limitation  of  funds  budgeted  for  the  scholarship  program. 
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Payments  of  tuition  and  fees  shall  be  paid  direct  to  the  school  where  the  scholar¬ 
ship  recipient  is  attending.  Bills  for  such  payment  shall  be  rendered  by  the  school 
concerned.  The  tuition  and  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  school  by  the  quarter  or  by 
the  semester,  depending  upon  which  schedule  the  school  is  divided. 

Any  payments  for  books,  room,  board  and  other  expenses  shall  be  paid  to  the  student 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  or  semester,  or  they  may  be  paid  to  the  school,  if  so 
provided  in  the  memorandum  agreement  with  the  school. 

Each  scholarship  recipient,  before  receiving  any  financial  assistance  shall  agree  in 
writing  to  make  every  effort  to  do  satisfactory  work  and  make  the  maximum  use  of  the 
scholarship  aid. 

A  memorandum  agreement  shall  be  executed  with  the  school  concerned  providing  for  the 
payment  of  approved  costs  and  also  providing  for  refund  of  any  portion  of  such  amounts 
not  used  if  the  student  drops  from  enrollment,  also  to  provide  a  record  of  the 
recipients  school  record  when  requested. 

FOLLOW  UPs  The  Education  Committee  members  shall  obtain  from  the  school  attended 
by  the  scholarship  recipient,  the  mid-term  or  mid-semester  achievement  record. 
Unsatisfactory  progress  shall  be  cause  for  cancelling  any  further  scholarship  aid. 

Every  effort  shall  be  made  for  periodic  personal  follow-up  by  the  Education  Committee 
while  the  student  is  attending  school. 


TESTING  AND  GUIDANCE 


Every  school  in  the  State  of  Montana  is  required  to  have  a  testing  and  guidance 
program.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offers  the  services  of  its  Testing  Division. 

The  Bureau  uses  California  tests  which  can  be  machine  scored  and  results  returned 
to  the  local  school  teacher  and  the  County  Superintendent.  The  supplies  for  this 
testing  program  can  be  purchased  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  One  set  of 
test  booklets  can  be  used  for  the  entire  group  and  cost  lkd  each.  Three  answer 
sheets  are  required  for  each  pupil  and  these  cost  12 i  per  pupil.  Special  pencils 
are  required  to  write  with  and  these  cost  ^  each.  Machine  scoring  and  tabulating 
costs  lOizf  per  pupil.  Any  school  that  wishes  to  participate  in  this  program  should 
consult  with  their  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  further  details.  If  the 
California  testing  program  is  used  the  results  from  various  schools  are  comparable 
and  are  usable  in  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  study  the  progress 
made  in  educational  achievement  by  pupils  of  Indian  blood. 

Guidance  is  definitely  a  responsibility  for  every  school  teacher.  Through  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  pupils  the  teacher  can  discover  pupil  problems  and  can  inspire  the 
pupil  to  the  values  of  further  education.  Good  thorough  educational  programs  which 
include  testing  and  guidance  will  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of  problems  on  our 
reservations. 

HEALTH 

All  reservations  in  the  State  of  Montana  have  a  health  problem.  Everyone  is  interested 
in  the  new  program  that  is  set  up  under  the  Public  Health  Service.  Schools  are  an 
integrating  part  in  the  public  health  program,  because  so  much  of  the  education  is 
carried  on  through  the  class  room.  It  is  hoped  that  public  health  services  will  be 
intensified  during  the  coming  year. 

Some  school  trustees  do  not  recognize  their  responsibility  in  health  areas.  Three 
years  were  required  by  one  Board  of  Trustees  to  provide  healthy  drinking  water 
after  the  money  had  been  made  available  for  drilling  a  new  well. 

The  X-ray  Program  in  the  state  has  been  completed  and  Tuberculosis  has  been  definitely 
located.  The  statistics  compiled  so  far  indicate  a  high  per  cent  among  people  of 
Indian  blood.  A  new  wing  of  the  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  at  Galen  has  been  completed 
which  will  provide  100  beds  for  patients  of  Indian  blood.  The  recent  advances  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  and  the  X-ray  Program  should  indicate  considerable  progress 
in  control.  The  Public  Health  Service  is  employing  sanitarians  on  each  reservation 
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to  improve  sanitation  practices.  Drinking  water  is  being  tested  for  purity  and 
fitness.  Special  attention  is  given  to  infant  care  and  child  health  through  adult 
education  and  training.  The  future  looks  brighter  in  the  health  area.  Health 
became  a  problem  among  the  Indian  people  about  1910  when  the  first  federal  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $1|.0,000  was  made.  Since  that  time.,  health  has  become  one  of  the  major  pro- 
„  blems  where  concentrations  of  Indian,  people  occur. 

Out  of  this  tremendous  conflict  of  opinions  and  ideas,  one  program  has  emerged  where 
there  is  general  agreement.  Education  is  looked  upon  as  the  basic  approach  for  the 
solution  of  all  problems.  Health  people  state  that  more  health  education  is  needed. 
Economic  improvement  will  come  only  after  people  of  Indian  blood  have  the  education 
and  training  which  is  necessary  for  them  to  compete  in  our  highly  organized  and 
competitive  society.  The  people  of  Indian  blood  are  beginning  to  realize  that  more 
and  better  education  is : one  of  the  requirements  on  each  reservation. 

I 

As  a  survey  is  made  and  the  educational  background  for  each  reservation  is  studied, 
the  difference  in  economic  status  of  the  people  on  different  reservations  can  be 
traced  to  the  progress  that  education  has  made  on  each  individual  reservation.  Where 
education  has  had  a  strong  and  vigorous  program  for  twenty  years  or  more  among  Indian 
people,  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  health  and  economic 
status.  The  social  pattern  among  groups  of  people  changes  slowly  and  progress  in 
social  change  cannot  effectively  be  measured  from  year  to  year,  but  does  show  up  from 
generation  to  generation. 


FEDERAL  BUILD  BIGS 

A  survey  of  the  various  school  districts  indicates  that  the  following 
federal  buildings  are  being  used  by  public  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  Montana  under  revocable  permits? 

TABLE  WO.  15 


FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  USED  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  tJNDER  REVOCABLE  PERMITS 


Glacier  County 

Phillips  County 

East  Glacier  District  No.  50 

Zortman  District  No.  5 

Little  Badger  School 

Beaver  Creek  School 

Teacher age 

Pondera  County 

Garage 

Heart  Butte  District  No.  1 

Kirkaldie  District  No.  26 

Commissary  Building 

Kirkaldie  School 

Principal's  House 

Badger-Fisher  District  No.  lit. 

Roosevelt  County 

Badger-Fisher  School 

Poplar  District  No.  9 

Teacher age 

None 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  gradually  transferring  ownership 
of  unused  school  buildings  to  local  districts  for  school  purposes. 


PUBLIC  LAW  87U 

Most  school  districts  on  Indian  reservations  are  reimbursed  for  education  under 
the  Johnson  O'Malley  Act  which  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Johnson  O'Malley  law  provides  for  reimbursement  of  children  with  one-fourth  degree 
of  Indian  blood,  with  membership  on  tribal  rolls,  and  residence  on  tax-exempt  Indian 
lands.  In  some  areas  there  are  large  numbers  of  children  with  less  than  one-fourth 
degree  of  Indian  blood  and  many  non-Indian  children  residing  on  these  lands.  Since 
school  districts  of  this  type  have  impact  from  federal  activity,  reimbursement  for 
the  education  of  these  children  is  obtained  under  Public  Law  87U.  The  criteria  for 
reimbursement  from  Public  Law  87U  are  quite  different  from  the  criteria  of  the 
Johnson  O'Malley  Act.  In  some  school  districts,  they  find  it  worth  while  to  come 
under  both  reimbursement  programs.  The  principal  objection  to  Public  Law  871;  comes 
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segregated  schools.  A  good  deal  of  the  education  that  goes  on  within  the  school 
building  is  social  in  nature  and  comes  from  the  mingling  of  all  types  of  children 
in  the  affairs  of  the  classroom.  This  lack  of  competition  and  social  contact  is 
the  principal  reason  why  people  of  Indian  blood  object  to  the  segregated  schools. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  always  been  very  generous  in  accepting  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  education  of  children  of  Indian  blood  and  has  always  been  willing 
to  extend  educational  facilities  to  Indian  reservations  whenever  the  Indian  people 
desired  it. 

Integration  is  always  more  easy  and  more  smooth  for  children  who  attend  the 
non-segregated  high  school,  the  integration  is  more  rapid  and  more  effective  when 
children  of  Indian  blood  leave  the  reservation.  They  have  a  confidence  and 
initiative  that  seems  to  be  missing  in  the  segregated  school. 

The  summary  should  include  some  definite  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  Indian  education  in  the  State  of  Montana.  The  program  is  operating 
effectively  in  the  state.  The  progress  being  made  in  education  on  our  Indian 
reservations  is  highly  commendable  and  far  in  advance  of  most  states.  The  importance 
of  education  in  the  solution  of  problems  confronting  the  pupils  living  on  Indian 
reservations  has  been  emphasized  throughout  the  report.  We  will  state  very  briefly 
again  that  education  is  the  foundation  for  improvement  of  health,  economic  level, 
and  a  richer  life  among  Indian  people. 

The  desires  of  the  young  people  of  Indian  blood  call  for  a  closer  integration 
into  the  American  way  of  life.  They  want  a  good  education,  good  modern  homes, 
happy  families,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  our  present  social  order.  They  realize 
that  these  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  broad  educational  background. 

Over  200  of  these  annual  reports  are  prepared  for  distribution.  The  reason 
for  such  a  wide  distribution  comes  from  the  public  demand  for  a  broader  understand¬ 
ing  of  Indian  problems  and  needs.  There  is  so  much  misunderstanding  of  our  Indian 
culture  that  this  report  has  been  elaborated  on  considerably  to  provide  the  inform¬ 
ation  requested  with  the  least  amount  of  effort. 

We  must  recognize  that  social  changes  come  slowly  and  changing  a  way  of  life 
and  culture  is  measured  in  generations  instead  of  years.  The  young  Indian  people 
demand  the  right  to  become  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  They  wish  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  vocation  and  the  community  where  they  live  and  their  own  level 
of  living. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  provide  better  guidance  for  these 
young  people  so  that  they  can  make  decisions  wisely  and  use  all  available  resources 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Indian  groups  are  gradually  taking  over  more  and  more  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  This  requires  training  and  experience  and  leadership  and  ways  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Many  reservation  groups  have  organized  themselves  legally  to  manage  their 
affairs  in  a  democratic  manner.  Our  educational  system  is  contributing  a  great 
deal  to  this  end.  Trying  to  hurry  this  process  through  force  tends  to  defeat  the 
purposes  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past.  This  progress  comes 
about  naturally  if  allowed  to  seek  its  own  level  as  a:  change  is  demanded  by  the 
people.  It  is  quite  evident  that  more  improvement  is  made  when  the  program  is 
administered  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
people. 

The  State  of  Montana  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
local  school  districts  have  just  one  purpose  in  mind  -  to  make  education  available 
to  all  children  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Wo  attempt  is  made  to 
dictate  to  the  Indian  people  what  the  program  should  be  because  it  is  felt  that 
Indian  people  can  and  must,  solve  their  own  problems.  The  State  of  Montana  can 
only  make  avai lab lei  tools  necessary  for  improvement  and  solution  in  those  areas 
where  problems  exist. 

The  1956  annual  conference  on  Indian  Affairs  held  at  the  State  University 
emphasized  the  philosophy  of  the  Division  of  Indian  Education  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  we  take  the  privilege  in  this  annual  report  to  quote  the 
Associated  Press  release  for  this  conference. 
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'•For  better  or  for  worse,  the  Indian  is  in  the  process  of  moving  into  the 
white  man’s  world,"  Dr.  Leslie  A.  Fiedler  said  in  summarizing  the  Indian  Affairs 
Institute  at  Montana  State  University,  April  13,  1956. 

Saying  that  a  return  to  the  old  Indian  culture  is  not  possible  Dr.  Fiedler 
told  the  Indians  they  would  enter  the  white  man's  world  by  either  the  saloon  door 
or  the  school  door.  He  urged  them  to  choose  the  school  door. 

Dr.  Fiedler  said  at  the  closing  session  of  a  three-day  meeting  he  was 
impressed  by  the  concern  for  education  that  permeated  the  institute's  sessions. 

He  added,  that  opportunity  and  attitude  were  pivotal  points  of  the  Indian  education 
problem. 

Dr.  Fiedler  closed  the  Institute  by  saying,  "The  Indians  are  entitled  to  the 
opportunity  that  could  be  provided  through  scholarships  and  other  financial  aid. 

The  attitude  that  Indians  are  expected  to  get  an  education  must  be  created  among 
both  Indians  and  non-Indians." 

The  above  news  release  is  typical  of  many  public  expressions  that  education 
will  play  an  important  role  in  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  which  confronts 
people  of  Indian  blood.  This  explains  the  need  for  this  report  and  the  emphasis 
which  is  put  on  education  on  Indian  reservations. 

DeArcy  McNickle,  in  his  writings,  states  that  the  solution  will  come  when 
people  of  Indian  blood  leave  the  reservation  in  large  numbers.  He  states  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  problems  on  the  reservation  level  is  due  to  over-population 
and  lack  of  sufficient  resources  to  economically  support  the  present  population. 

The  problem  of  health  among  people  of  Indian  blood  is  recognized.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  correct  this  situation  through  the  transfer  of  all  health 
activities  among  Indian  people  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  has  been  providing 
the  majority  portion  of  the  health  personnel  on  Indian  reservations  the  past  15 
years.  It  is  hoped  that  through  the  administration  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health, 
facilities  can  be  provided  and,  along  with  this,  will  come  an  improvement  in  living 
conditions  which  will  include  housing,  sanitation,  and  diet.  The  dual  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  resulted  in  local  pro¬ 
blems  which  often  caused  racial  hatreds,  discrimination,  and  an  attitude  of  segre¬ 
gation. 

Due  to  extremely  low  family  income  and  limited  educational  opportunities,  the 
health  environment  of  the  family  had  dropped  lower  and  lower  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  The  three  will  go  hand  in  hand. 

When  educational  levels  have  been  raised  and  the  economic  level  has  improved 
and  living  standards  made  more  comparable  to  the  general  population,  then  the 
health  problems  will  begin  to  disappear.  Indian  health  standards  are  measured 
through  statistics  which  are  kept  nation-wide  such  as  infant  death  rate,  which  is 
three  times  higher  among  the  Indians  than  white  population.  The  tuberculosis 
death  rate  is  another  index  of  health  conditions.  A  survey  of  Indian  homes, 
domestic  water  supplies,  and  sanitary  facilities  indicate  the  great  need  for 
improvement  in  housing  and  sanitation. 


SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  BY  RESERVATIONS 
Blackfeet  Reservation 

The  Blackfeet  Reservation  has  had  a  public  school  education  program  for  over 
thirty-five  years.  A  good  secondary  program  has  been  in  effect  on  this  reserv¬ 
ation  for  twenty-five  years.  The  results  of  such  a  program  are  seen  among  the 
young  people  who  want  to  leave  the  reservation  and  establish  themselves  in  other 
communities.  These  young  people  integrate  nicely  and  work  effectively  in 
communities  away  from  reservations.  There  are  approximately  3,000  Blackfeet  who 
have  established  themselves  in  communities  away  frdm  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 
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This  past  year  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  State  of  Montana,  the  County  of 
Glacier,  the  Division  of  Indian  Education  and  the  Division  of  School  Lunch  to 
deny  reimbursement  from  State,  County  and  federal  funds  to  School  District  Wo.  7 
because  of  extremely  low  sanitary  conditions  found  in  their  schools,  poor 
attention  to  teaching  responsibilities,  poor  financial  administration  of  school 
funds  and  improper  administration  of  school  property.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
conditions  can  be  corrected  so  that  the  school  program  can  be  resumed  in  the  near 
future. 

The  broad  secondary  program  with  vocational  training  is  a  big  help  in  the 
relocation  program.  The  Tribal  Council  is  making  a  serious  effort  to  locate  an 
industry  on  or  near  this  reservation.  The  high  school  education  program  will 
help  attract  some  industry  eventually.  This  reservation  needs  more  good  roads  so 
that  school  buses  can  operate  more  successfully. 


Crow  Reservation 

The  Crow  Reservation  has  had  a  strong  education  on  its  reservation  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  and  a  good  program  on  the  secondary  level  for  the  past  15 
years.  The  secondary  schools  are  located  at  Lodge  Grass  and  Hardin.  These 
schools  are  accessible  to  all  pupils  except  those  in  the  eastern  and  the  western 
ends  of  the  reservation.  The  pupils  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation  attend 
either  the  Indian  Bureau  secondary  school,  the  boarding  school  at  Busby,  or  the 
Colstrip  High  School.  There  are  school  buses  and  good  roads  available  in  this 
area  to  provide  for  suitable  education  to  these  high  school  pupils.  The  pupils  in 
the  western  end  of  the  reservation  have  access  to  the  high  school  at  Edgar.  This 
program  has  been  in  effect  for  four  years  and  seems  to  be  more  acceptable  each 
year.  The  roads  to  Edgar  are  being  improved  and  the  bus  service  is  becoming  better 
established.  The  attendance  is  improving  and  the  holding  power  of  the  school  seems 
to  be  improving.  Secondary  education  is  now  available  to  every  corner  of  the 
reservation.  Good  vocational  programs  are  available  so  that  young  people  interested 
in  relocation  and  industrialization  will  have  a  better  chance  of  succeeding.  The 
good  roads  on  this  reservation  help  make  the  school  facilities  more  accessible. 


Flathead  Reservation 

This  reservation  has  had  the  longest  and  best  educational  program  of  any 
reservation  in  the  State  of  Montana.  Schools  have  been  in  operation  here  for 
50  years.  The  first  schools  were  Mission  schools  and  the  St.  Ignatius  Mission 
school  is  still  in  operation.  Public  high  schools  are  located  at  Poison,  Ronan, 

St.  Ignatius,  Charlo,  Dixon,  Arlee,  and  Hot  Springs.  The  majority  of  the  Indians 
on  this  reservation  today  have  had  some  high  school  training.  This  explains  why 
the  Flathead  Indians  integrate  so  readily.  Over  50  percent  of  the  enrolled 
Indians  on  this  reservation  have  established  themselves  in  communities  off  the 
reservation.  They  will  be  found  over  the  entire  western  part  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  well  integrated  and  enjoy  living  in  non-Indian  communities.  The  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  not  a  big  problem  among  the  Flathead  Indians.  It  is  available 
in  every  corner  of  the  reservation  and  the  Indian  people  have  learned  to  live  with 
it.  The  reservation  has  a  splendid  network  of  roads  and  school  buses  cover  the 
entire  reservation. 


Fort  Belknap  Reservation 

The  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  does  not  have  a  public  high  school  located  on 
the  reservation.  There  is  a  Mission  high  school  available  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  reservation  known  as  the  Hays  Mission  School.  This  school  has 
approximately  UO  pupils  enrolled  on  the  secondary  level.  The  school  is  making 
a  splendid  contribution  to  the  educational  lives  of  the  young  people  in  its  area. 
The  only  public  high  school  available  is  at  Harlem  where  23  pupils  of  Indian 
blood  are  enrolled.  This  high  school  is  five  miles  from  the  reservation  and  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  center  of  population  in  the  Hays  and  Lodge  Pole 
communities.  The  biggest  handicap  to  the  secondary  school  program  on  this  reserv¬ 
ation  is  the  lack  of  good  roads  and  the  long  distances  which  school  buses  must 
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travel.  This  accounts  for  the  lack  of  success  of  relocation  on  this  reservation 
and  the  small  number  of  Indian  people  from  this  reservation  becoming  established 
in  communities  away  from  the  reservation.  The  problems  of  integration  are  too 
difficult  for  the  majority  to  overcome  because  of  the  lack  of  educational  back- 
ground  and  e:xperience  among  non-Indian  people.  The  Lodge  Pole  School  became  a 
public  school  four  years  ago.  It  has  grown  rapidly  under  public  school  admini¬ 
stration  and  will  no  doubt  e^and  as  time  advances. 


Fort  Peck  Reservation 

The  public  school  program  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  has  been  working 
effectively  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  High  schools  are  available  at 
Frazer,  Wolf  Point,  Poplar,  and  Brockton.  The  young  people  from  this  reservation 
integrate  easily  and  a  large  number  have  left  the  reservation.  The  full  blood 
community  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation  is  rapidly  becoming  interested  in 
education  and  the  young  people  are  attending  high  school  at  Brockton.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  roads  in  this  area  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation  during  the  last 
six  years  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  high  school  education  available  and 
acceptable  in  the  full-blood  settlement.  These  children  all  attend  the  Brockton 
High  School  and  ride  the  bus  back  and  forth  each  day.  Six  years  ago  this  bus 
service  was  extremely  erratic  and  difficult.  Wow  a  modern  72  passenger  transit 
type  school  bus  brings  these  children  to  school  each  day.  Relocation  works  well 
among  the  people  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation.  Employment  of  Indian  people  on 
the  reservation  is  quite  high  due  to  the  oil  industry  which  provides  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  working. 


Worthern  Cheyenne  Reservation 

Education  has  come  to  the  Worthern  Cheyennes  during  recent  years.  This  is 
one  of  the  younger  reservations.  The  public  school  program  has  developed  during 
the  last  five  years  under  Public  Law  8l5>  which  provided  a  new  ten  room  school 
building.  There  is  no  public  high  school  on  the  reservation.  The  children  attend 
schools  at  the  Indian  Service  Boarding  School  at  Busby,  the  St.  Labre  Mission 
School  at  Ashland  and  the  public  high  school  at  Colstrip.  The  girls  on  this 
reservation  do  not  have  access  to  a  good  non- integrated  Home  Economics  training 
program  on  the  secondary  level.  The  lack  of  this  training  is  reflected  in  the 
living  standards  of  this  reservation.  The  progress  in  home  living  and  health 
standards  is  always  quite  comparable  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  young  people 
of  the  community  have  had  training  in  Home  Economics.  This  reservation  has  a 
fairly  good  system  of  roads  and  school  buses  operate  quite  successfully.  Wo 
liquor  is  sold  on  this  reservation  but  Peyote  is  used  considerably  among  a  certain 
group  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  Teachers  have  indicated  on  occasions  that 
the  children  participating  in  these  ceremonies  make  poor  progress  in  school  for 
several  days  after  such  participation. 


Rocky  Boy  Reservation 

The  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  does  not  have  a  public  school  education  system. 

The  children  attend  two  two-teacher  schools  and  one  three-teacher  school  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Some  of  the  pupils  attend  the  Box  Elder  High 
School  while  most  of  them  attend  Indian  Bureau  secondary  schools  at  Flandreau, 

South  Dakota  or  Lawrence,  Kansas.  The  need  of  a  strong  integrated  public  school 
education  program  on  this  reservation  is  very  evident.  Very  few  are  able  to 
relocate  and  integrate  satisfactorily  in  off  reservation  work.  Their  work  is 
mostly  seasonal  ranch  work  which  is  low  pay.  This  requires  the  families  to  leave 
home  early  in  the  spring  and  return  late  in  the  fall.  This  type  of  interruption 
is  not  conducive  to  a  strong  education  program  and  the  secondary  education  program 
is  not  too  successful.  If  the  education  program  can  be  stabilized  by  more 
permanent  employment  the  educational  level  will  improve  and  all  other  problems  will 
solve  themselves  in  time.  The  roads  on  this  reservation  are  very  poor  and  school 
bus  operation  is  not  too  successful. 
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Landless  Indians 


The  problems  of  the  Landless  Indian  group  that  live  in  colonies  on  the  edges 
of  communities  like  Great  Falls,  Havre,  and  Helena  must  be  solved  by  the  local 
community.  The  school  system  of  Havre  has  done  a  remarkable  job  through  the 
improvement  of  its  school  program  for  these  children.  They  are  in  school  each 
day.  They  participate  in  the  school  lunch  program  and  the  families  have  moved 
into  rentable  homes  after  leaving  the  city  dump  grounds.  Other  communites  of  the 
state  can  learn  a  lesson  by  studying  what  Havre  has  done. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


K.  W.  Bergan,  Director 
Indian  Education 
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